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JEROME 
RECORD'S 
MILK 
RECORD 


7 NHE “milk record” had been a fixed 
institution at the East Richmond 
cheese factory for two years before 

Jerome Record had anything to do 
with it. Ultimately, the record for each 
herd became two digits and an un- 
gainly fraction and represented the av- 
erage daily yield of milk from one 
cow for the entire season. As the sea- 
son went on the digits and especially 
the fraction varied both absolutely and 
relatively to the digits and fraction of 
the other competing herds. The varia- 
tions kept the owners at fever heat 
from the first haul of milk in the spring 
until the closing of the factory in No- 
vember. 

Luther Ashton scored a triumph the 
first season with a herd of grade Hol- 
steins, and Harry Nelson, who was a 
close second, flung out something about 
the “pump in the back yard,” which 
led to a wordy altercation. The next 
year Nelson forged ahead bravely until 
midsummer, but was outdistanced by 
Deacon Benjamin Mortimer. The dea- 
con was an older man than either Nel- 
son or Ashton, but neither his age nor 
his piety quite protected him from the 
breath of calumny. His defeated rivals 
alleged that he turned his cattle into 
the swamp lot at night, and that the 
succulent lush grass accounted for the 
extra flow of milk. 

The next year Jerome Record moved 
in on the Warnock place, which had 
been untenanted for three years. Rec- 
ord was unknown in East Richmond. 
He came from a remote corner of Ver- 
mont and proved to be a rather stout 
man with a crafty air and a greater 
fondness for the village tavern than 
quite comported with the strict ideas 
of the better element in the community. 

From the first Record took a deep 
interest in the competition, which was 
already beginning for the third season 
at the East Richmond factory. Late 
in May he told everyone that he 
had bought three cows from a former 
neighbor in Vermont, and that as soon 
as he had them home he meant to 
“take a hand with the rest.” The an- 
nouncement was the occasion of sly 
winks and secret merriment behind his 
back. The owners of sleek grade Hol- 
steins did not admire the rangy long- 
horned brutes that they had seen in 
Record’s pasture, and they permitted 
themselves a few caustic gibes at the 
forthcoming additions to the herd. All 
their ill-timed mirth ceased, however, 
when they weighed Record’s cans on 





the morning after the newcomers arrived. The 
“cow poundage”—which, of course, was the 
basis of the reckoning—ran several ounces 
more than that yielded by the cows of Ash- 
ton, Nelson and Deacon Mortimer. 

“T told ye what them critters would do,” 
Record boasted, and his small deep-set eyes 
now had their turn to twinkle. “I’ve known 
what ol’ Blossom stock was ever since I was 
knee-high, and ye can’t beat it with new- 
fangled breeds, not if ye go to Guinea for ’em. 
Stands to reason a native cow that’s used to 
the climate will stand up against one brought 
in, give her the same chance.” 

Record said a great deal more in a similar 
vein, talking what Deacon Mortimer called a 
“stiddy stream.” His volubility may have ac- 
counted in part for the silence of the others, 
but they were astonished, too, and, it must be 
admitted, not in the best of humors. As soon 
as Record had driven away, Harry Nelson 
gruffly demanded a sampling of the milk from 
his cans; but so far from being thin and blue, 
as watered milk is likely to be, it had a 
yellowish, creamy tint that was very disheart- 
ening to the critics. Nelson turned from the 
receiving tank, biting his lip, and, the rest fol- 
lowed, looking equally crestfallen. 

“There ain’t a field on the Warnock place 
that’s as good pasture as my stumpy hill lot,” 
Deacon Mortimer affirmed confidently, “and 
that ain’t sayin’ much for ’em, since this dry 
spell’s held on so. Mebbe he baits ’em out 
night and morning. That'll make a difference.” 
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** Look out he don’t take after ye!’’ he shouted 


“T presume this man that he bought of 
grained the critters right up,” Luther Ashton 
conjectured, shifting his weight from one foot 
to the other. “They say there is folks that 
does that, and they claim it pays, but I never 
took no stock in it. If that’s how ’tis, they’ll 
go to nothing soon as they have to pick a 
living.” 

It is to be feared that no one of the three 
farmers would have greatly regretted such an 
unfortunate issue of Jerome Record’s cows; 
but no such misfortune visited him. Record 
had been making a fair showing in pounds 
since he began hauling to the factory in the 
spring ; by the end of June he was too plainly 
in the lead to be longer ignored. 

In view of the petty backbitings to which 
the variations in the milk record had given 
rise in former years, it seems odd that no one 
suspected Record of any trickery. True, the 
chief competitors told Mr. Smeaton, who ran 
the factory, to keep a keen eye out for “wa- 
tered stock,” but when that familiar clue to 
ill doing failed to be detected they apparently 
had not imagination enough to think of any 
other. 

“Must be that the Vermont strain is supe- 
rior milkers,” Deacon Mortimer observed, and 
the remark represents well enough the general 
opinion. No one was on really familiar terms 
with Record, but more than one person 
stopped on the highway that bordered the 
pasture for a surreptitious look at the Blos- 
som cattle; and it can be hardly doubted 
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that, had Record’s dairy been put up 
at auction, some lively bidding would 
have followed. Meanwhile, Record kept 
his lead; but the lead was rarely more 
than a pound or two on a morning 
haul, and occasionally for a single 
morning he fell below Ashton or Nel- 
son or some of the others. 

Toward the last of the haying sea- 
son a young fellow by the name of 
‘Lewis Dunbar called at Record’s place, 
looking for work. Dunbar’s parents 
had formerly lived in East Richmond, 
but Record took the lad for a common 
tramp and dismissed him with harsh 
words, saying he got what help he 
needed from his nephews “over the 
mountain,” and that he did not care 
to have “strollers around prying into 
what didn’t concern ’em.” Dunbar at- 
tached no importance to the remark, 
but the slur angered him a little, and 
he remembered it. That evening he 
hired out to Deacon Mortimer. 

As a matter of course, the milk ques- 
tion was mentioned before many days 
in Lewis’s hearing. He was a slow fel- 
low, but he had much native shrewd- 
ness, and, though at first the talk 
seemed not to interest him, he soon 
began to ask questions, and one morn- 
ing when he went to the factory with 
the milk he asked leave to examine 
the cheese maker’s book. Later Mr. 
Smeaton let him take home the rec- 
ords for the two preceding years, and 
after he had gone up to his room for 
the night he spent hours pouring over 
the columns of figures. Deacon Morti- 
mer knew about it and joked Lewis 
for playing detective. But when one 
evening Dunbar finally presented the 
results of his investigation on a labori- 
ously ruled sheet of wrapping paper 
the deacon put on his steel- bowed 
spectacles and stared blankly at the 
puzzling array of figures. 

“Here is the record of the five best 
yields of milk at the factory for the 
months of June and July two years 
ago,” Lewis explained, indicating one 
side of the sheet with a stubby fore- 
finger. “Mr. Nelson, Mr. Ashton and 
you run pretty even all the way—some 
days one is ahead, some days another. 
Here, now, Ashton gains two pounds, 
but there’s no falling off in yours and 
Nelson’s from the day before. It was 
the same last year, as you can see. 
Now, here!” He flopped the paper over 
deftly, breathing hard close to Deacon 
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Mortimer’s ear. “When Record begins to lead 
off somebody else falls behind. Mebbe it’s you 
and Ashton; mebbe it’s you and Nelson; 
mebbe it’s Ashton and Nelson; but it’s never 
all three. The third one goes right on about as 
he did the day before. It ain’t a big drop any- 
where,—two or three pounds, like enough,— 
but Record scores the gain every time. Five 
mornings in the two months he’s dropped 
down to the low notch. Mebbe it was so rainy 
them nights that he didn’t go out to milk 
somebody else’s cows.” 

Dunbar emphasized the climax of his argu- 
ment with a thump of his fist on the table 
that made the deacon jump; but the sugges- 
tion was more startling than the blow. The 
farmer scouted the idea at first. A stranger, 
he declared, could not approach the tamest 
cow in his herd in the open field; indeed, he 
doubted whether he could milk them himself 
without bringing them to the barn. Besides, 
Record lived two miles away, and the labor of 
such petty pilfering would be tremendously 
out of proportion to the trifle he could gain 
by it. Still, the figures, as Lewis interpreted 
them, had a fascination of their own, and the 
deacon kept studying them over and over. 

The younger men, Ashton and Nelson, 
adopted Lewis’s theory with less hesitation. 
Nelson was for charging Record at once with 
rascality, and it required all of Deacon Morti- 
mer’s calmer logic to convince him that there 
was no evidence to warrant summary action. 

Ashton declared that he should keep a close 
watch over his pasture every night for a week, 
and he advised the others to do so, too; 
but the plan proved less practicable than you 
might suppose. The summer range on all the 
farms included a good many acres. The sur- 
face was rolling, with clumps of bushes here 
and there, and, since the cattle scattered after 
dark, it was hard to keep more than one or 
two of the herd in sight without moving 
round constantly. Ashton gained nothing by 
his watching, and after a second night of fruit- 
less vigil gave up the attempt. Deacon Mor- 
timer housed his cattle for two nights, but the 
weather was extremely warm, and the ani- 
mals suffered not a little from the close con- 
finement and fell off so much at the morning 
milking that he abandoned the scheme. 

About that time Record, who was appar- 
ently unsuspicious of any designs against him, 
began to brag of certain offers he had received 
for the Blossom cows. One of his old neigh- 
bors, he said, had driven the whole distance to 
East Richmond for the sole purpose of taking 
the animals back. Sixty dollars a head—a very 
high figure for those days—the man had 
offered, and Record had refused it; he hinted 
at other opportunities to sell on even more 
favorable terms. Whether true or not, the 
representations were important as supplying 
a probable motive for any deception that 
Record might be practicing in the matter of 
his milk yield, for he would be repaid for any 
extra trouble he might be taking if he should 
dispose of the record cows at double their 
real value. And if Lewis Dunbar had not 
studied the factory books and thus sown the 
seeds of distrust among the farmers, they 
would themselves gladly have paid a larger 
price for the animals. 

“Tt looks to me, Mr. Mortimer,” Dunbar 
said one morning, “as if the mistake we’ve 
made is in trying to follow the cattle instead 
of the man. There’s twenty-five or thirty of 
them, all told, and there’s only one of him. If 
a fellow could kind of keep him in sight from 
dark on to daylight, he might know more’n he 
does now. Hello, what’s this a-coming ?” 

A trim Jersey cow dashed through the open 
gate and circled the yard a couple of times, 
saucily shaking her wicked little horns. Then 
she spied Mr. Mortimer and Lewis and, whirl- 
ing like a flash, ran toward the pasture. 

“Pshaw, now!” the deacon exclaimed pet- 
tishly as he gazed after her. “It’s that Widow 
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Broughton cow—I’d clean forgot about her. 
The widow’s going down Boston way for a 
week or so, and she wanted me to turn the 
cow in along of mine. Guess you'll have to 
head ’er back, Jimmy,” he added, addressing 
the small boy who had acted as her escort. 
“°Tain’t likely she’s been milked, has she ?” 

Jimmy thought not, but the frisky Jersey 
disliked the strange stable, disliked being en- 
tangled in wooden stanchions and above all 
disliked masculine milkers in overalls. It re- 
quired the combined efforts of Jimmy’s nim- 
ble heels, Lewis’s resolute blocking of exits 
and the deacon’s unfailing patience to get 
two quarts of the Jersey’s rich creamy milk. 

“It’s a sight more bother than it amounts 
to,” the deacon declared, surveying the bat- 
tered pail and sundry white splotches on the 
floor of the stable. “Seems to me I never seen 
a critter cut up so. Jerseys is flighty—never 
can tell what they'll do next.” 

You certainly could not tell in the case of 
that Jersey. The Broughton cow was nowhere 
to be found when Lewis went down to drive 
home the herd for the evening milking; and 
an hour’s diligent scouring of brush corners 
failed to reveal her. 3 

It was an hour later than usual when Lewis 
went up to his room, and it was thoroughly 
characteristic of his slow-moving mind that 
he now began for the first time seriously to 
consider the case of the Broughton cow. 

“Mis’ Broughton was awful good to mother 
in her last sickness,” the lad mused, much as 
if the fact were wholly new to him. “She 
might have got into somebody’s orchard or 
cornfield, and that’d be bad for ’er.” 

Lewis’s pronouns were ambiguous, but his 
anxiety was great. He tried to stifle it, but it 
kept him awake. He got up presently, pulled 
on his clothes and went downstairs in his 
stocking feet. Probably the precaution was 


‘needless, but Lewis was a little apprehensive 
_of the good-humored banter that a hard- 


headed practical man like the deacon would 
be pretty sure to visit on anyone quixotic 
enough to get up at midnight to search for a 
cow. Still, the deacon to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it was barely possible that by 
that time the Jersey might be waiting at the 


bars, and— Here the turbulent scene of the = 


morning intruded upon his reflections. It 
would be out of the question to milk her, no 
doubt; but at least, if she were there, he 
would know that she was not in mischief. 
Lewis sat down on the horse block and tied 
his shoes. There was no moon and the scat- 
tered clouds obscured the starlight. He would 
have liked to take the lantern, but it hung on 


a hook in the pantry, and in getting it he © 


would be sure to waken some one; so he set 
off through the barnyard without it. 

Twenty yards from the pasture bars he 
stopped short, listening. The sound was un- 
mistakable; but fully five minutes went by 
before Lewis’s slow mind had plodded to the 
conclusion that some one was milking into a 
tin pail. Then the figure of Jerome Record 
rose in his thoughts and connected itself with 
his vision of the Widow Broughton’s trouble- 
some Jersey. The lad drew a quick breath. 

The sound stopped; something was stirring 
beyond the bars. Lewis crept a little closer. 
The milk was flowing again—less noisily now, 
for the bottom of the pail was covered. A 
scraggly oak tree stood just inside the pasture, 
and the low-hanging branches made it impos- 
sible to see anything beyond it; but Lewis 
fancied once or twice that he could hear a 
man’s voice speaking low to the cattle. The 
milking was intermittent. The intruder—who- 
ever it might be — was apparently pilfering 
from each of the cows in turn. 

A much quicker-witted lad than Lewis 
might have been a bit puzzled to follow what 
occurred next and to interpret by ear alone 
what was going on inside the bars of the pas- 
ture. There was a low bellow, rising to a shrill 
threatening pitch like the daring notes of an 
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opera singer, a sudden rush and commotion 
among the herd and a hoarse exclamation. 
Then there was the rattle of tinware and the 
swish of parting brushwood. A man’s voice 
arose after an interval of silence: 

“Whay, there, you brute!” It seemed to 
come from some point higher than the bars, 
and Lewis remembered the oak tree. “Whay 
off, I tell ye, whay off!” 

Lewis had thought hard on the Record 
affair many a long day before this, which 
helped him to reach a decision more rapidly 
now than he otherwise could have done. He 
crept backward on hands and knees a con- 
siderable distance; then, stooping low in the 
shadow of the bramble-bordered lane, he took 
to his feet and ran. He burst into the sleeping 
farmhouse less cautiously than he had left it. 

“Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Mortimer!” he called. 
“Something’s got "Rome Record up a tree. 
He’s been milking the cows. I guess it’s that 
Jersey of Mis’ Broughton’s.” 

~Lewis’s information was not given in the 


clearest’: way, but the deacon understood it. 


When he and Lewis reached the oak tree the 
rays of their lantern disclosed Record perched 
uncomfortably on a low branch. Strange to 
say, he seemed more relieved at being rescued 
than ashamed of being found in so compro- 
mising a position. 

“Look out he don’t take after ye!” he 


shouted as the light approached. “I guess it’s. 
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that big black critter of Sile Wilson’s, and 
them bars wouldn’t be no more to him than 
so much cob fence. Whay off there, I tell ye!” 

The fact that it was the doughty little Jer- 
sey, and not Wilson’s “big black critter,” that 
was guarding Record added an element of 
humor to the situation, and the deacon 
laughed in spite of himself. Record tried to 
join in the merriment, guffawing boisterously 
and beginning to tell how he “happened to 
take a short cut across the pasture”; but the 
deacon let down one of the bars, stepped 
through and picked up the overturned pail. 

“T’'ll just take this along if you don’t mind,” 
he said dryly. “There’s a pint of milk or so in 
the bottom, and it’d be too bad to waste it.” 
With that he strode away. 

Record settled with the three farmers the 
next day by paying each of them ten dollars, 
thus warding off any legal action that they 
might otherwise have taken against him. 
Lewis was highly commended for the part he 
had played in the affair. Several months later 
when he rather diffidently said to Deacon 
Mortimer that he would like to learn the 
cheese business the directors of the East Rich- 
mond factory offered him the job of helper. 

As for the Broughton cow, all her wildness 
had departed by the next morning, and she 
was as timid as a fawn, thus bearing out the 
deacon’s view that you never can tell what a 
“flighty Jersey cow will do next.” 
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DRAWN BY W. P. DODGE 


‘“ BELIEVE,” said Mr. Ward, “I would: 


'-give that bolt of gingham to some one 
just to get it out of the way.” 

He had come over to the side of the store 
where Lynn Barton was rearranging the dry 
goods on. their shelves and was watching her 
sort out and put things in better order than 
they had ever been in before. The store was 
Ward’s Mercantile Establishment of Walton 
City, and he was the Ward. At first the big 
name for the store and the word “city” tacked 
to the name of the little town had seemed 
ridiculous to Lynn, but she was learning to 


-agcépt both along with all the other queer 


things of this strange big state. 

“It has been lifted and shoved about so long 
that I wonder it’s not worn out—and never a 
yard sold off it,’ Mr. Ward continued. “My 
customers prefer brilliant. colors and big 
plaids; so I have learned to buy with an eye 
to what will sell instead of trying to please 
my own tastes. I offered that bolt of gingham 
at ten cents a yard to the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
but they rejected my offer.” 

After Mr. Ward had gone back to his desk 
in the rear of the store Lynn examined the 
bolt of gingham carefully. It wasa soft, smooth 
cloth, and the color was clear and pretty. She 
compared it with the newer bolts of gaudy 
stripes and plaids that were lying on the 
counter waiting to be arranged on the shelves. 
She would soon need new dresses to wear in 
the store. The new ginghams would sell 
quickly, but. the buff gingham was the only 
piece that she would care for. It would be so 
different from the dresses worn in Walton. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her that sent 
her at once to Mr. Ward’s desk. “Will you sell 
that buff gingham to me at ten cents a yard 
and take the pay for it out of my wages?” 

Mr. Ward looked at her curiously. “Why, 
child, there are forty yards in that bolt! What 
would you ever do with all of it?” 

“It isn’t good policy to give away your 
business schemes,” she answered mischie- 
vously, “I have a plan for using part of it. 
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I’m not asking for it as a gift, but will gladly 
pay you what vou offered to take from the 
Ladies’ Aid Society.” 

“Well, keep your schemes to yourself,” said 
Mr. Ward with a chuckle. “Take the buff 
gingham and use it to suit yourself. I'll take 
the pay out at the rate of a dollar a week, 
and I only hope you are not throwing away 
your four dollars.” 

“T'll take the risk,” Lynn declared. 

Mr. Ward worried 4 little over the trans- 
action. He was sure that Lynn needed all of 
her weekly wage to meet the expenses of the 
little cottage in which she and her mother 
lived. He had a feeling of responsibility 
toward the widow and her daughter; he and 
the late Mr. Barton had been friends, a fact 
that had led them to write to him for advice 
about coming to the Southwest; and he had 
advised them to come to Walton City, partly 
because of the climate, for the doctor had 
warned Mrs. Barton that she should seek 2 
warmer country, and partly because the cost 
of living in the little town was not high. Re- 
membering that Lynn’s father had helped him 
in a time of trouble, Mr. Ward had offered 
her a place as clerk in his store. Now, how- 
ever, as he watched the girl go about her 
work, he was beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of the step. Lynn had proved herself quick, 
courteous and willing, but she did not try to 
get acquainted with her customers. 

Lynn herself, as she saw the great improve- 
ment in her mother’s health, had grown more 
cheerful and had resolved to bear life in this 
strange, new place until they could return to 
the kind of people she had always known— 
people who read and studied and who knew 
how to dress and how to live! Of the people 
in Walton she did not care to make friends, 
so she waited upon them as customers; and 
they remained customers only. 

It was Wednesday afternoon when Lynn 
carried the bolt of gingham home and laid her 
plans before her mother, who: entered into 
them heartily. 

“Tt is beautiful!” she exclaimed, holding up 
a length of the clear buff goods. “And forty 
yards of it! We can make the pretty dress, 
and there will be plenty left for the comforts 
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for your bed and overdrapes for 
the white curtains and scarfs for 
your dressing table and your 
dresser. Why not have two dresses 
of it—with different trimmings ?” 

By working in the evenings and 
by getting up an hour earlier they 
completed the new dress Friday 
night, and Lynn and her mother 
were happier than they had been at 
any time since coming to their new 
home; for it had seemed like old 
t-mes to sit sewing together in the 
little dining room with patterns 
and gingham strewn over the table 
and the chairs. When Lynn was 
ready to start to the store on Sat- 
urday morning they both felt well 
repaid for their efforts, for the ging- 
ham had made a becoming dress. It 
was cut on the then new straight 
lines, but the collar, the belt and 
the pockets, which Mrs. Barton 
had embroidered, gave it a stylish, 
jaunty air. 

When Lynn entered the store Mr. 
Ward uttered a prolonged whistle. 
“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “you've 
given me back my faith in buff 
gingham as a dress fabric! That 
surely is a pretty frock; and even 
if you throw the rest of the bolt 
away, you're not out much, unless 
you had to pay the dressmaker a 
big price. It has more work on it 
than she usua!ly puts on a gingham 
dress, hasn't it ?” 

There was only one dressmaker 
in Walton City, and, since she always had 
more work than she could possibly do, she 
set her prices to suit herself. The women and 
the girls, who could always get good wages 
for working in the fields, paid what she asked 
without a murmur. , 

“I've figured that I am safe on my four-. 
dollar investment,” Lynn said. “At forty-nine 
cents a yard a new gingham would come to 
two dollars and forty-five cents for five yards, 
and Mrs. Meade charges three dollars and a 
half for making the very plainest ginghams. 
So you see, I am wearing almost a six-dollar 
frock, and I have thirty-five yards of my 
gingham left.” 

“Don’t see how you ever persuaded her to 
hurry up that fast,” said Mr. Ward, looking 
at Lynn shrewdly. “You must have slipped in 
somewhere between folks in her waiting line.” 

Lynn laughed but did not explain. 

Saturday afternoon was a holiday for the 

community round Walton City. Everyone 
stopped work and came to town for supplies. 
While the men loafed at the blacksmith shop 
or the garage the women and the girls gath- 
ered in one or other of the stores and made of 
their meeting a social occasion. At Ward’s a 
number of girls hovered round Lynn. She did 
not realize that they looked forward each 
week to seeing a new girl and observing care- 
fully just what she was wearing. Her clothing 
did not seem to them to be any costlier than 
their own, but it was so different! Lynn’s first 
customer that Saturday afternoon was Matie 
Vance, a pretty black-eyed girl who from the 
first had seemed particularly attracted to Mr. 
Ward’s new clerk. Although Lynn had made 
no effort to be friendly, the girl usually lin- 
eed near the dry-goods department most of 
her Saturday half holiday. 
_ “My, but that’s a pretty dress you’re wear- 
ing!” she said admiringly while Lynn was 
Wrapping up the purchases she had made. “I 
suppose you brought it with you.” 

“No; mother and I made it in the evenings 
this week,” Lynn answered. 

“Well, you certainly are lucky to be able 
to get your things made at home. We all had 
talked about it and wondered what it must 
have cost you to have such pretty things 
made, when we have to pay so much for just 
plain things. I reckon you brought that pretty 
goods with you, though.” 

“No,” Lynn laughed. “I bought it right 
here. You see, I feel that I ought to buy my 
ciothes from the store that employs me.” 

The girl was looking eagerly over the 
‘helves of goods, and Lynn knew that she was 
he ping to find more of the same gingham; her 
conscience gave an uneasy twinge as she 
thought of the yards of it waiting to decorate 
her room. Other customers came crowding in, 

1 many of them commented on her pretty 
tew dress; by the time Lynn had thanked 
m all cordially she actually felt her heart 
tming toward the people who so evidently 

‘nired her taste. It was Matie’s final remark 

\t fully awakened her conscience in spite of 

‘efforts to quiet it. Matie had lingered until 

the other girls had started for their homes. 
‘I wouldn’t mind working hard for my 
tnoney if I could buy nice-looking dresses like 
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** It is the most like yours,’’ she said 


yours,” she said wistfully. “I don’t think I 
ever had a really pretty dress in my life. 
Mother has always worked in the cotton fields 
except when she had to stay in for the house- 
work. She likes it outdoors. I like outdoor 
work, too, but I wish she had known how to 
sew and make pretty things, just as your 
mother does. I want to know other things 
besides chopping cotton and picking it. I’ve 
brought my money to buy new dresses to-day ; 
but I don’t seem to want any of those things,” 
with a sweeping gesture toward the newest 
gingharhs, “since I’ve seen yours.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lynn said sincerely. 

Then her conscience really went to work. 
“She could have as pretty a dress as yours if 
you'd give up decorating your room,” it said. 
“Perhaps even without the bedspread and the 
overdraperies and the scarfs your room is 
much prettier than any room she has ever 
had. You have all the pretty furniture from 
your room at home and all your pretty pic- 
tures. For shame, Lynn Barton, hoarding the 
only pretty piece of gingham in town!” 

By the time Lynn reached home she had a 
new plan, which she enthusiastically presented 
to her mother, and, although it meant a busy 
week ahead for both of them, that lady en- 
tered into it heartily. Lynn worked faithfully 
at the store every day, but at home she 
worked every evening and early morning with 
an eagerness that her mother had not seen her 
show in anything for months. 

At closing time on Friday Lynn asked, “Mr. 
Ward, may I have just a little space in your 
front window to display some of mother’s and 
my work to-morrow ?” 

The window was usually filled with an 
untidy assortment of canned goods, shoes, 
hosiery and vegetables. 

“Take any space that is left,’ Mr. Ward 
answered. “You can’t hurt the looks of that 
window. I’d been thinking of asking if you 
would take time to fix it up a little some day 
when we are not rushed. I thought maybe 
you'd know how to give it a little touch here 
and there and make it look more like a show 
window. Put anything into it that you want.” 

Lynn stayed after hours to clean up the 
front window. Sorting the things that were in 
it, she arranged them in an orderly display 
and left a free space in the centre. Then she 
stretched a cord from side to side just a little 
higher than her shoulders. She arrived the 
next morning before Mr. Ward, and she was 
just putting the last clothespin on the shoul- 
der of the third buff gingham dress when he 
came across the street that faced his show 
window. The dresses were all made according 
to her own pattern, for she knew that a dress 
cut on those lines would fit almost any girl. 
The hem, which was generously deep, was 
only basted, so that the wearer could raise it 
or lower it to suit her height. Each dress had 
some little touch that made it different from 
the others. One had for trimming tiny, dull 
blue pipings and small buttons covered with 
the same blue. The one next to it had little 
cross-stitch designs in rich brown on the col- 
lar, on the belt and on the pockets; the third 
one had a white piqué collar, belt and cuffs, 
and tiny buff flowers were embroidered on 


the corners of the collar. Swinging jauntily 
from the improvised clothesline, the three 
dresses certainly made an attractive window. 
As Mr. Ward came in Lynn was pinning 
above them a card that said in pretty letter- 
ing, “Your choice for $4.95.” 

“Do you object to my window display?” 
she asked eagerly. “If you do, I can take the 
dresses right out. Only a few people have 
passed so early.” 

“No, indeed!” he answered heartily. “That 
window will attract every girl that comes to 
town. But, say, what I'd like to know is how 
you ever persuaded Mrs. Meade to make them 
for you?” 

Lynn laughed gayly. “Did it ever occur to 
you that other women might be able to make 
dresses? Mother made these, with the little 
help I could give evenings and early mornings. 
I can cut out things if mother sits by the table 
and plans just where to put each piece of the 
pattern to the best advantage; and I can run 
all the long, tiresome seams, leaving her the 
pretty finishing touches. She has enjoyed the 
work so much, and she wants to make four 
more dresses for next Saturday—if these will 

“Sell! Well, I'd think they would sell. My, 
but they’re pretty! Your mother must be a 
wonder! But you have priced them too low 
to make any money out of it.” 

“Mother priced them. She allowed two dol- 
lars and forty-five cents for the gingham; 
then, after counting up her time, she decided 
that two dollars and a half was a fair price 
for making them; so that was all she would 
allow me to charge. Taking the five cents off 
makes them sound real bargainy to me.” 

“Yes, and you'll see how it sounds to other 
folks this afternoon,” Mr. Ward prophesied. 
“I’m thinking you’ve started something with 
that window of yours.” 

Before the rush of Saturday work Lynn 
found time to telephone to Matie Vance’s 
farm home. She had learned that Matie lived 
farther out than most of the girls, and, re- 
membering how Matie’s eyes had searched the 
shelves hopefully for more of the buff ging- 
ham, she wanted her to have first choice of 
the dresses. Matie’s voice showed her aston- 
ishment when Lynn told her who was calling. 
“T just wanted you to come in as early as 
possible,” Lynn explained. “I have something 
to show you—something you will like.” 

Matie came very early, and at sight of the 
row of pretty dresses her black eyes fairly 
sparkled. She did not hesitate in making her 
choice, but picked the one with the white 
collar and cuffs and the tiny buff flowers. “It 
is the most like yours,” she said. 

The two girls were soon chatting away to- 
gether like old friends. After asking Matie’s 
permission to keep the dress in the window 
until it was time for her to start home, Lynn 
made out a card saying that the dress was sold 
and pinned it to the gown. 

Before that afternoon was half over she 
had sold the other two dresses, and girls were 
clamoring for dresses by next Saturday. 
“There can be only four more of this kind,” 
Lynn explained to them, “but-there will be new 
ginghams in next week; and the girls who 
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fail to get the buff ones can pick 
out something e’se that will make 
up prettily. My mother will make 
dresses just as fast as her strength 
permits. I think she would be 
willing to come down to the store 
on Saturday afternoons and help 
you pick out becoming colors and 
trimmings.” 

The next Saturday four buff 
dresses swung for a brief time in 
the window of Ward’s Mercantile 
Establishment, and at closing time 
Mr. Ward said with a chuckle, 
“You moved that bolt of gingham 
in a mighty short time, considering 
how long it had been on my hands, 
and you've certainly started a ging- 
ham stampede in this store.” 

A few weeks later Mr. Ward 
asked curiously, “How will your 
mother ever get all those dresses 
made up? The first customers seem 
to be wanting their second dresses 
already. She set her price too low.” 

“They are willing to pay more 
when they want them made up 
with more work on them,” Lynn 
explained. “The women, and the 
girls are all earning good wages at 
chopping cotton now, and they 
know that they will earn more this 
fall at picking it. They feel it’s 
unjust that they earn the money 
quicker than mother can earn it 
sewing, but mother thinks that her 
work is much easier than theirs. So, 
you see, both sides are satisfied. 
And as for how mother is going to do it all 
by herself, I’ve been thinking of talking it 
over with you. I have decided that it will be 
best for me to stop working here and help 
her with the sewing. You can hire a real clerk. 
I—I’ve felt afraid—that perhaps you hired 
me—just because you thought we needed the 
money.” 

“See here!” Mr. Ward said gruffly. “It takes 
two people to decide some things, and I guess 
I'll have a word to say about your quitting 
work here. I heard you say that during your 
biggest rush week Mrs. Tompkins helped you 
and your mother with the cutting and the 
plain seams. You said she did it well, and that 
she seemed glad to find work that she could 
do and still take care of her baby. Why not 
let her help all the time ? Wait a’ minute before 
you say what is in your mind. You can afford 
it, for beginning with Monday your salary 
doubles. I'll have to admit that during the 
first few months you weren’t, as you say, a 
real clerk, but you’ve waked up and warmed 
up somehow, and the customers like you. 
Within the last six weeks trade has increased 
until I feel that you are worth twice as much 
as you were when you first came. You’ve 
made a big change in the dry-goods depart- 
ment by arranging things attractively, and 
you've drawn all the women and girls to the 
store by being friendly and nice to them.” 

Lynn’s face was glowing, and her eyes were 
very bright. 

“Oh, if you really want me—and think I 
can clerk,” she stammered breathlessly, “I'll 
try so hard, for I do enjoy helping se’ect 
pretty things for the women and the girls who 
work so hard for the money they bring to the 
store: I just love the busy Saturday after- 
noons when the store is crowded.” 

“Then you’re a real-for-sure clerk all right,” 
said Mr. Ward, laughing with a relieved air. 
“And it’s all settled for you to stay.” 

When Lynn told her mother about the un- 
expected raise in salary and about the unex- 
pected praise they both felt that the burden 
of hard times had lifted. The dry, sunshiny 
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climate had already dispelled the fear they 
had felt about the mother’s throat; so even in 
that strange land life seemed bright to them 
once more. Lynn’s mother, looking up from 
the bit of embroidery she was putting as a 
finishing touch on the dress of one of the girls 
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who adored her, said happily, “We have each 
of us found a place where we are needed. 
With work and health and friends you can be 
happy anywhere; and, Lynn, dear, I think 
that the best investment you ever made was 
four dollars for forty yards of buff gingham.” 


& DAVID IVES & 


Ce, Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Nine. Mr. Dean's secret 


FTER closing Wallace’s desk upon his se- 
A cret David walked slowly over to the 
upper school. He felt bewildered and 
uncertain. Something that had been precious 
to him, something to which he had clung, had 
suddenly and utterly been shattered. To get 
the better of a master in any way that you 
could was, he knew, the code of many fel- 
lows, and in ordinary circumstances, where 
the master had what the boys termed “a 
sporting chance,” a resort to subterfuges and 
deceptions did not necessarily imply deprav- 
ity. But to take advantage of a blind man— 
that was base. 

David arrived at his room five minutes be- 
fore the hour for luncheon. Happy excitement 
over the contest of the afternoon in which he 
was to play a part had faded; in its place 
there seemed only a dull ache of disappoint- 
ment and loss. There came to him memories 
of Wallace’s generous friendship—of the day 
when he had supported him in his fight with 
Henshaw, of the time when he had given him 
his running shoes, of the little acts of kind- 
ness; and he wondered now why it was that 
he could not overlook the discovery that. he 
had just made and feel toward Wallace as 
he had always done. 

How great was the difference in his feeling 
he was soon to know. The dinner bell rang; 
descending the stairs, David encountered Wal- 
lace at the bottom. Wallace was radiant, 
slapped him on the shoulders and cried, “I'll 
get your goat this afternoon, Dave. How are 
you feeling? Fine?” 

“Not especially,” David answered; indeed, 
he felt himself shrinking under his friend’s 
touch. He knew now that he could not as- 
sume the old exuberant geniality and that 
until he had given Wallace an opportunity to 
explain he could not keep up even the pre- 
tense of warm friendship. 

Wallace did not notice his coolness; he saw 
another friend and made for him. At the 
luncheon table Henshaw and Monroe and 
others expressed their satisfaction that Wal- 
lace was saved to the Corinthian team and, 
more important still, to the school team. 
David wondered whether they thought he 
was jealous or envious or unsportsmanlike 
because he did not join in the remarks. He 
supposed they did think so, but that could 
add little to his unhappiness. 

As a matter of fact, once out on the field 
he was able to forget his depressing preoc- 
cupation; the lively work of the preliminary 
practice restored his zest for the game. And 
when it began he was as keen to do his best, 
as eager to win, as anyone on the Pythian 
nine. But victory did not perch on the Pyth- 
ian banner, in spite of the loyal support of 
the “rooters” along the third-base line, in 
spite of the desperate efforts of catcher and 
captain and whole infield to steady a waver- 
ing pitcher, in spite of a ninth-inning rally, 
when a shower of hits by seemingly inspired 
batters brought in three runs that were within 
one of tying the score. The Corinthians tri- 
umphed, eight runs to seven, and unquestion- 
ably the chief honors belonged to Wallace. 
His home run, a smashing hit to left centre in 
the third inning, brought in two others; and 
his double in the seventh sent what proved to 
be the winning tally across the plate. More- 
over, it was his leaping one-hand catch of a 
hot liner from Treadway’s bat that closed the 
game when the Pythians were most threat- 
ening. 

David, crouched forward on the players’ 
bench in nervous intentness when that inci- 
dent happened, felt a pang of disappointment, 
then a throb of admiration for the brilliant 
catch and of gladness for him who had made 
it, and then the chill of despondency; there 
could be no real heartiness in any congratula- 
tions that he might offer to his old friend. 
The Corinthian crowd was rallying round Wal- 
lace; in another moment he was hoisted on 
their shoulders and was being borne exuber- 
antly toward the athletic house, while specta- 
tors and players streamed in his wake. David, 
walking slowly, overtook Mr. Dean, who 


arm in arm with Mr. Randolph was leaving 
the field. 

“A pretty good rally that you fellows made, 
David,” said Mr. Randolph. “If it hadn’t been 
for that catch of Wallace’s you might have 
beaten them.” 

“Yes, yes!” Mr. Dean chuckled. “Wallace 
was too much for your team, David. It 
seemed to me that I kept hearing the crack of 
his bat and the thud of his glove all through 
the game. Well, he earned his right to play, 
and I’m glad he distinguished himself.” 

“He certainly played a wonderful game,” 
was all that David could say in reply. 


In the athletic house Wallace was still sur- 
rounded by his admirers. David dressed hast- 
ily and went to his room. He shut himself in 
there and thought. If he told Wallace what 
he had discovered and what he suspected and 
how the suspected act of dishonesty had made 
him feel, what would be the result? Wallace 
would probably always shun him henceforth, 
and he would always be uncomfortable when 
Wallace was present. Intimacy between them 
would die. And then—David knitted his brows 
over this question—could he afford to return 
to St. Timothy’s for another year at Dr. Wal- 
lace’s expense ? Would he not feel ashamed to 
do it? Would not Lester Wallace be justified 
in that case in looking at him with a sneer? 
It did not take David long to determine what 
must be the answer. No; in such circum- 
stances to continue to be the beneficiary of 
Dr. Wallace’s bounty would be intolerable. 
David realized that his career at St. Timothy’s 
must come to an untimely end. 

With that thought in mind, gazing out of 
the window at the pleasant sun-swept lawns 
and the ivy-covered buildings, he felt sad and 
sorrowful. He did not want to leave prema- 
turely this place that he had learned to love 
and that was to have been—had already been 
—so helpful in his development. But school- 
ing purchased at the sacrifice of self-respect 
would cost too dear. To preserve his self- 
respect he must not play any false part 
toward Wallace; he must let him know ex- 
actly what he had discovered and what a 
change in his feelings the discovery had made. 

Fifteen minutes later, on his way to the 
study, he met Ruth Davenport and Lester 
Wallace. David touched his cap and was pass- 
ing on when Ruth stopped him. 

“Wasn’t Lester the wonder, David!” she 


exclaimed with a sidelong laugh at Wallace. 
“Do you suppose that after all he did to-day 
he’ll have anything left to show against St. 
John’s?” 

“Oh, just as much,” David answered lightly. 

Wallace laughed; he was in high spirits. 
“Well, if I don’t, they’ll have a mighty good 
substitute to use in my place.” He clapped 
David on the shoulder. 

“Ves,” Ruth agreed. “It’s a shame, David, 
that you both can’t play. But anyway it will 
be much nicer for Mr. Dean; he told me that 
you help him to see a game better than any- 
one else. There he comes now with father. 
Good-by.” She darted across the road and 
went skipping to meet the rector and Mr. 
Dean. : 

Wallace linked arms with David and started 
toward the study. “You put up a cracking 
good game, too, Dave. Next year you must 
try playing second base. Adams won’t be 
coming back, and you ought to be able to get 
the place on the school nine. We’d make a 
good team, you and I, working together round 
second.” 

“T probably shan’t be coming back next 
year,” David answered. 

Wallace dropped his arm and looked at him 
with amazement and consternation. 

“Why ? What’s the trouble?” 
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It was Lester Wallace that entered 


“Oh, it just looks as if it wouldn’t be possi- 
ble. But I want to talk to you about some- 
thing else, Lester. You remember I was sitting 
in the schoolroom when you came in after 
your examination at noon?” 

“Yes.” Wallace shot at him a glance of 
sharp suspicion. 

“After you’d gone,” David continued with 
a tremor of nervousness in his voice, “I 
wanted an eraser; I couldn’t find mine, and 
I looked in your desk for it. I saw the book 
that was lying on top of the others. I suppose 
it was the one you had just been using in your 
examination.” 

Wallace’s face had turned a dull red. He 
hesitated a moment, then he said quietly, 
“Yes, it was.” 

“T didn’t suppose you’d do that kind of 
thing, Lester,” said David. “If you’d done it 
to anybody else—but to a man that’s blind!” 

Wallace was silent. David, glancing at him 
as they walked, saw that his head was down- 
cast and his face still red. The sight made 
David, who had been steeling himself to be 
hard, soften and want to say, “O Lester, we'll 
forget it, we’ll never think of it again!” But 
he knew that could not be true, and he walked 
on, silent. 

“T was ashamed of it, Dave,” Wallace said 
at last in a low voice. “I used the book in 
class—that’s how my recitations happened to 
be so good. That’s how I got a reputation for 
being so bright—my election to the Pen and 
Ink. You know I wouldn’t take it, Dave.” 
He spoke with appeal in his voice. “I was 
ashamed to do that.” 

They were approaching the study; they 
crossed the road to avoid groups of boys who 
were standing in front of the building. “What 
you fellows having a post-mortem about?” 
called Adams, who had played second base on 
the Corinthian nine. Wallace made no answer; 
David waved a hand in reply. They walked 
slowly on—for a time in silence. Then Wal- 
lace spoke again: “I found the book just by 
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chance in a secondhand bookstore in town. 
It wasn’t as if I’d done anything to injure Mr. 
Dean. It couldn’t hurt him in any way.” His 
tone was pleading rather than defiant. 

“No,” David said. “But it wasn’t straight. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“T didn’t always read the translation,” Wal- 
lace pleaded. “I only looked at it when I had 


“Tf it had been anybody but a blind man.” 
“Lots of fellows crib any way they can.” 
“Not with Mr. Dean.” 

“You’re dippy about him; you take it 
worse than he would himself!” Wallace’s 
manner had become resentful instead of ap- 
pealing. 

“T can’t help it, Lester. Here’s a thing that 
I’ve found out about you, and I’ve got to be 
honest and tell you how it’s made me feel.” 

“All right; it’s just the opinion of a prig. I 
guess you’re right in leaving; you’re too good 
to live in this school.” 

Wallace’s voice had grown suddenly bitter 
with anger, and his eyes, raised at last to meet 
David's fairly, were hard and bright. 

“Well,” said David flushing, “perhaps I am 
a prig. Anyway, you can’t be more disap- 


‘pointed in me than I am in you.” 


The study bell rang out; David wheeled 
and walked briskly to the schoolroom while 
Wallace followed at a slower pace. In the 
hour of study David’s thoughts kept straying 
from his books. He knew now that he had 
hoped Wallace might have some explanation, 
some defense. His little world was in ruins, 
and he had done his best. He was not sure that 
he had not been the prig that Wallace styled 
him. Anyway, it was the end of friendship be- 
tween him and Wallace—and that meant the 
end of his term at St. Timothy’s School. 

That evening after supper Clarence Monroe 
brought David word that Mr. Dean would 
like to see him at his house for a few minutes. 
He found the master lying on his lounge, with 
his hands under his head. 

- “T was fortunate enough to learn a lot of 
poetry in my youth,” said Mr. Dean when 
David entered. “It helps me now to while 
away the time, and passages that I thought I 
had long since forgotten keep coming back to 
me. Of course there are gaps, and it’s very 
trying not to be able to fill them at once—to 
have to wait until I can find some one to look 
the missing lines up for me. Just now I’ve 
been dredging my memory in vain; do you 
remember the lines: 
“Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains” ? 

“No,” David acknowledged. “I don’t know 
where they’re found.” 

“They’re from Wordsworth’s poem on Tin- 
tern Abbey. But I can’t remember just what 
comes after; you'll find Wordsworth on that 
second shelf.” 

David soon turned to the passage and began 
to read it, but Mr. Dean took the words out 
of his mouth and recited them to the close. 

“Now, I shouldn’t lose them again,” he said. 
“But you see how it is—living alone here. 
Sometimes I can call my housekeeper to my 
assistance, but she hasn’t much feeling for 
poetry, excellent housekeeper though she is; 
and a sympathetic soul in such a matter is 
important—an ear to hear and a mind to 
comprehend! Well, David, I sent for you be- 
cause I wanted to talk to you a little about 
my plans.” 

David waited, silent in mystification. 

“I told Dr. Davenport that I should of 
course resign my position at the end of the 
year,” continued Mr. Dean. “I felt that I was 
too seriously handicapped to be of much serv- 
ice. To my surprise Dr. Davenport said that 
if I presented my resignation he wouldn’t ac- 
cept it. He seemed to think that I could still 
be of use to the school. Of course it pleased 
and touched me very much that he should 
think so. But I realize that I shall need a 
regular helper in my work; this term I’ve 
been depending on the good nature of this 
person or that person. I’ve hesitated to ask 
you; yet I’ve wondered if you would make 
the sacrifice of coming and living here with 
me instead of with the fellows of your age 
and class?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any sacrifice, Mr. Dean. 
But ” — David hesitated a moment —“ I’m 
afraid I shan’t be coming back next year.” 

“Not coming back!” Mr. Dean’s voice rang 
with astonishment, and he turned his head 
toward David as if he still could see. “Is it 
some family difficulty, David? Your mother 
needs you at home, you think ?” 

“No, it isn’t that,” David answered reluc- 
tantly. “She doesn’t know yet that I can’t 
come back.” 

“It’s a matter then of very recent decision?” 

“Yes,” said David, “it is only within a day 
or two 'I—I found it out.” 
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“Couldn’t you take me a little into your 
confidence, David?” Mr. Dean suggested. 

“It’s—it’s just that Lester Wallace and I 
aren’t on good terms any more,” David said. 
“And I can’t let his father go on helping me, 
even if he should be willing to.” 

“Ts that a necessary conclusion? Just be- 
cause you and Wallace have had a falling out 
that, I hope, will be only temporary —” 

“No, Mr. Dean, it isn’t that. It’s more 
serious. After what has happened I simply 
couldn’t accept anything more from Dr. Wal- 
lace—I couldn’t, that’s all.” 

Mr. Dean deliberated for a few minutes. 


THE BREED OF Tre 
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“T’m very sorry that your friendship has been 
broken. But as to the other matter—has it 
ever occurred to you to doubt that it is Dr. 
Wallace that is sending you to St. Tim- 
othy’s ?” 

“Why, no; who else could it be?” 

Mr. Dean smiled. “Oh, that you may try to 
guess. But it is not Dr. Wallace; that I hap- 
pen to know.” 

“Tt isn’t !”” The master could not see David’s 
wide, astonished eyes, but he could recognize 
the sound of amazement in his voice. “Then 
who in the wide world can it be, I wonder? 
Oh, I know! Mr. Dean! Mr. Dean!” 


Chapter One. Helen meets the “last of the pirates” 


across the little table set in the shade 

of the screened yalerie of their ridiculous 
house, which was perched on stilts above the 
shaky soil of the reclaimed lands. Something 
was troubling Ross more than the fight he 
had had that morning to save the life of old 
Peter, their horse, when in spite of his clumsy 
bog shoes he had broken through the top 
crust of their “farm.” Ross’s reluctance to tell 
what was troubling him hurt his sister, but 
she was reluctant to question him. 

“A funny old farm father left us,” she said 
cheerily as she poured the coffee. “I'll have to 
put wooden shoes on my chickens, too, if the 
land never settles down!” 

But Ross did not laugh. His glance went to 
the black line of levee that ran north and 
south along the bright streak of the drainage 
canal. On the nearer side were the reclaimed 
lands of the Gulf Development Company, 
whose big pumps kept the salt tides out; on 
the farther side was the pathless flottante, the 
“trembling prairie,” stretching east to the 
back plantations along the Mississippi and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Ross,” said Helen at last, “you look as blue 
as you did when the levee sank—for the sev- 
enth time—and the salt water got into the 
fields again.” 

Ross looked at her now. “That was all 
right, Helen. That was a problem, but an 
honest one—the kind father expected to face 
when he settled out here in the swamp lands. 
He’d sold so much of the colony tract to poor 
people that he felt in honor bound to tackle 
the very worst of it himself. And when he 
died, Helen, you know what he meant: that 
you and I must see it through and show them 
4 the wonderful swamp-prairie soil can 

o.” 

“Of course,” she said proudly. “We never 
thought of quitting! But that’s not what’s 
bothering you, Ross.” 

“No,” her brother admitted. “Mr. Wolfert, 
the new resident manager of the colony, has 
five new land seekers, and he wants me to 
take ’em over the south tract to-day. Then 
this morning he discovered that last night the 
levee sank along the pirates’ line, and of 
course the salt water is all through the ditches 
in the south tract. Those newcomers wouldn’t 
buy an acre if they saw it to-day! Wolfert 
doesn’t dare show them the land; so what do 
you think he wants?” 

“You know I’ve’ never liked Mr. Wolfert,” 
Helen answered. 

“Neither have I. And this proves how tricky 
he is. He asked me to go and bring those 
new colonists over from the settlement, show 
them our drained land and then—well, break 
something on the launch motor! Then I can 
say it’s impossible to show them the south 
tract. Meanwhile Wolfert will temporarily 
close the break in the levee and start the 
pumps; by to-morrow night we can bring the 
party out again and talk them into buying.” 

“Ross!” Helen cried indignantly. “You 
won’t break that engine ?” 

“No, of course I won't; it’s full speed 
ahead!” Ross got up from the table and went 
down the steps to the plank landing over the 
levee where the land company’s swift launch 
lay in the canal. Helen followed him. As she 
ran across the “front yard” the soil shook like 
jelly under her feet. 

“Helen, you’re a brick!” said Ross. “What 
other city girl would come out here eight 
miles from a neighbor and put up with heat, 
mosquitoes and loneliness—two years of fail- 
ure—and not even grumble!” 

“It’s fun!” she cried. 

Ross steered the little craft three miles south 
down the canal to where it intersected an- 
other canal that led west round the great 
quadrangular tract that, as the land reclaim- 

ers Say, was “under the ditch.” The girl went 
sack slowly and climbed the steps. From the 
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galerie she could see for miles in every direc- 
tion. Across the grassy: reclaimed prairies to 
the west were the few distant new roofs of 
the struggling colonists; and across the main 
ditch to the east lay the undrained, impassable 
salt swamp stretching to the far blue wall of 
the cypress forests along the great Mississippi. 
From the hot little house Helen looked long- 
ingly at the inviting depths of the river. 

“Tf we only had a single tree!” she said to 
herself. “If the land company wins its case 
against the Boudreaus, maybe we can have a 
lot over on the river front some day. But 
father told us we had to demonstrate the 
prairie soil—if it ever settles down so that a 
horse won’t fall through the top crust. And 
that tricky Wolfert! He'll ruin the whole col- 
ony sometime!” 

She did the morning work soberly enough. 
Their eighty acres were half paid for; the 
company held their notes for the rest. With 
the manager as their enemy and with no crops 
again this season, the prospect was not en- 
couraging. Helen’s household duties were soon 
done. She made up her mind to take the little 
green dugout canoe that Ross had bought for 
her use from a Cajun swamper and paddle 
down to the spot where the levee had sunk. 

The tal! roseau cane overhung the east bank 
of the canal; under the shade the New Eng- 
land girl paddled the ticklish pirogue. 

In half an hour she reached the crossing. 
The south ditch ran on into the great cane- 
brake that stretched to open water on Bara- 
taria Bay; east and west ran the other canal. 
On her left began the first spurs of the flooded 
cypress forest. There also some of the great 
oaks had found root on a narrow shell ridge 
that ran from the river lands through the 
cypress. She and Ross had planned a picnic 
some day in that green mysterious jungle. 
They called it the “pirates’ land,” for all the 
thousands of acres now in dispute had once 
belonged to an ancient Creole family of whose 
deeds in the days of Jean Lafitte many tales 
were told. 

Helen had read that Lafitte, the last of the 
buccaneers and smugglers of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, had had his stronghold in Barataria Bay, 
and that he had led his men up to aid the 
Americans under Gen. Jackson at the Battle 
of New Orleans and been pardoned by Presi- 
dent Madison because of the way his lawless 
artillerymen had outshot the British veterans. 
Helen and Ross were interested in their un- 
known neighbor who, people said, was de- 
scended from one of Lafitte’s captains; but 
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David dropped on one knee beside the 
couch and grasped his friend’s hand. 

“T didn’t intend to take you into my secret 
until the end of your school career,” said Mr. 
Dean, squeezing the boy’s hand affectionately. 
“T thought it would be better for you, less 
embarrassing, if you didn’t feel under obliga- 
tion to one in the immediate neighborhcod. 
But since you’ve guessed it—well, you must 
try to go on regarding me exactly as before.” 

“All right; Ill try.” The very sound of 
David’s laugh was grateful and affectionate. 
“But I don’t see why you ever did all this for 
me, Mr. Dean. I don’t understand.” 
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“T did it because I liked you and because I 
liked your father. I haven’t any near relatives, 
David, and I have more money than I need 
for my own use. You see, the reasons were 
very simple. And now that you’ve wormed all 
this out of me—which you never should have 
done—will you live here with me next year?” 

“Of course I will! What is there that I 
should like better?” 

At that moment there was a knock on the 
door. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Dean, glancing up. 

It was Lester Wallace that entered. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


BUCCANEERS 


@, Charles Tenney Jackson 


now they were especially interested in him 
because the land company’s engineers had de- 
clared that the back levee would not hold 
except on the shell ridges that the Boudreaus 
had owned. 

The controversy between the struggling col- 
onists and the Boudreau estate was coming to 
a head that month in the courts. If the land 
company could not clear the titles that the 
original promoters had bought, ruin faced the 
company and the colonists; if the company 
could clear them, the Boudreaus were ruined. 

“Serves ’em right, whoever they are!” 
thought Helen. “What have they ever done 
with their place? Ross says everything is tum- 
ble-down, and that even the century-old 
house is abandoned.” 

She stepped ashore on the low shell ridge at 
the left to wait for the land buyers to come 
out along the west canal under Ross’s guid- 
ance. The mangrove and the bamboo brier 
were so thick that she had to force her way 
through, leaving the pirogue half drawn up 
from the deep black water. She had only gone 
a short distance when suddenly some hidden 
object in front of her came crashing heavily 
toward the canal. Helen sprang swiftly out of 
the overgrown trail, and as she stopped to 
disentangle her hair from the brier vines she 
saw what she had disturbed. 

An immense alligator was crashing out into 
the old trail; and, with a gasp, Helen saw 
that its course was bringing it toward her. 
She was struggling desperately to get loose 
from the overhanging briers that had caught 
in her braids. 

Meanwhile the dirty black snout of the 
alligator pushed on into the trail, and four- 
teen feet of horny body lumbered after it. 
The dull filmy eyes showed alarm now; it 
scented danger—or prey—and with a husky 
bellow came straight for her. Helen twisted 
to one side into the dense growth as the low- 
lying and evil-looking body thrust™itself on- 
ward. A sickening odor came from it in the 
hot, airless trail. She felt as if she were going 
to faint, and then, just as the reptile lifted its 
black snout over the trampled grasses six feet 
away, she managed to scream. Tearing wildly 
at the briers, she continued to call. 

The alligator was swaying in the grass and 
grunting as it swung its head this way and 
that. Helen dared not move. Her only hope 
was that it would pass her on its way to the 
water. Then she heard the excited barking of 
a dog and then a shout close at hand. 

The next instant a white terrier dashed 
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** Well, of all things!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How did you come here?’’ 


from the brush and gave a terrified yelp as it 
saw the alligator. After him came a young 
man who with a paddle was breaking a way 
under the mangrove. Helen heard him whistle 
in amazement as he reached the old trail. 
Then he shouted to the dog, “On him, old 
fellow. Follow him—stick to his foot!” 

The alligator was floundering off to the left 
now; it had turned so close to the girl that 
the last sweep of its great tail tore her dress. 
Then Helen found the slim, dark-eyed young 
man staring at her seriously. 

“Well, of all things!” he exclaimed. “How 
did you come here?” 

Helen was tearing the strands of her hair 
out of the vines. “I—was waiting for my 
brother, Ross Hardy, who runs the land com- 
pany’s launch.” 

The newcomer regarded her doubtfully. 
“Fine place to wait—in an alligator trail! The 
dog was nosing him out when you yelled.” 

The young man was quietly helping her to 
untangle herself.“‘Don’t you know that you 
can’t run through that stuff?” he asked. 

“T know it now!” gasped Helen. “I—I’m 
not used to ’gators! Would he have hurt me?” 

“He might; he was trying to escape. In 
thrashing past you he might have broken 
your arm with his tail. That’s what I feared.” 
The ‘stranger whistled to the terrier, which 
was barking at some point deeper in the jun- 
gle. “I'll have to call off my dog; he might 
get hurt.” 

Helen heard him breaking a way and shout- 
ing at the terrier. She smoothed her torn hair 
and rubbed her arms where the thorns had 
scratched her. “Well, that’s an adventure!” 
she said to herself. Afar off she could hear the 
throb of the motor launch coming along the 
west canal. Even if she were not in sight, Ross 
would see the little pirogue and stop for her. 
Then she heard the young man call quietly: 

“Do you rind coming here? Crawl under 
that mangrove and look here a minute!” 

“Surely.” Helen wanted to thank him, any- 
way. She went a dozen paces under the jun- 
gle. Then she stopped, astonished. The young 
man was staring at a little mound at the foot 
of a gnarled oak. It was an old grave, but 
some one had cleared all the grass and the 
growth carefully away, piled the white shells 
neatly and laid a handful of fresh-water hya- 
cinths upon them. 

“Did you”—the stranger pointed at the 
mound, then looked at Helen—‘“do that? 
Decorate that grave?” 

“7! Why, I never was here before in my 
life!” 

He showed his astonishment. “You must 
know about it!” he insisted. “You Yankees 
over there! Who else would do that ?” 

“Of course we didn’t! Who’s buried here?” 

The young man flushed. “Uncle Armand— 
my great-uncle. He was buried here right 
after the Civil War. He was a very old man 
then, and he livéd on this point—alone.” 

“Alone?” Helen echoed. “In this jungle!” 

“Yes; he desired it. You see he was —” The 

\lad flushed even more under his tan. “Well, 
they called him—said he was one of Jean 
Lafitte’s men—the last of the pirates!” 

Helen looked at her rescuer with great curi- 
osity. “Oh,” she cried, “I should think that 
you were the last of the pirates! You must be 
Pierre Boudreau.” 

“Yes. But, oh, I’m sick of being the last of 
the pirates! I’m studying to be a reclamation 
engineer and fix up the old place.” 

Helen was trying to think what to say 
when he continued: 

“But who—who, I ask—came back to 
decorate Uncle Armand’s grave—after fifty 
years? Uncle Armand, the black sheep of the 
family ; who’d do this for him? What can it 
mean ?” 

“Why, it means,” cried Helen, “that some 
one loved the old pirate and loves him now!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


The Right Hon. Andrew Bonar Law 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EARS ARE ONCE MORE in style and will 
be much worn this summer. 


Never needlessly offend ; 
Lose no Chance to make a Friend. 


THE ARROWS OF AN ENEMY prove that 
you are alive. No one shoots at a dead lion. 


IF YOU DO ¥OUR work well enough, other 
people will save you the trouble of talking 
about it. 


HAVING TO PAY from three to five dollars 
for a new book may drive people back to the 
low-priced classics. 


A SHIP that recently cleared from New York 
for Genoa and Naples carried fifteen tons of 
macaroni and spaghetti made in the United 
States. It takes a special kind of wheat to 
make good spaghetti or macaroni, and that 
special kind raised in this country is peculiarly 
well fitted for it. 


ULSTER OVERCOATS have become pop- 
ular with the Chinese in Manchuria. The 
wealthier class of Chinese always wear long 
outer garments of silk, which are easily dam- 
aged by rain or snow, and the long ulster, 
besides affording warmth, protects the ex- 
pensive silk clothing underneath. 


TO STOCK WATERS three thousand miles 
distant with half-grown fish is expensive be- 
cause of the great amount of water that must 
be transported. A government hatchery in 
California that wants to send 10,000 salmon 
to New York will incubate the eggs until the 
eyespots appear, and then ship them in chilled 
containers. 


OPOSSUMS, which were introduced into 
New Zealand from Australia many years ago, 
have increased until they have become a pest 
in the fruit-growing regions. Nevertheless, 
their value for fur outweighs the damage they 
do. It is therefore proposed to give them every 
chance to breed in the forested regions. Wa- 
termelons, too, grow in New Zealand. 


LUCKY THE BOY who lives in the land of 
trout streams! To push through the tall ferns, 
crawling foot by foot to within reach of the 
deep, quiet pool just under the bank, there to 
steeple a cast over the willow bush and have 
the fly light neatly on the glassy surface; then 
to feel it spin away at the strike of some lusty 
patr arch of the river—that is for boyish de- 
light and for lasting memories in places remote 
from brooks. 


THE DISTINCTIVE scientific fact in the 
recent great earthquake in China is that it 
literally made the whole world tremble. Most 
earthquakes are local. They usually originate 
in the ocean near an island or a continent and 
radiate inland. The crust of the earth, which is 
estimated to be from fifty to one hundred 
miles in thickness, must from time to time 
undergo readjustment to changes in internal 
heat and to other internal happenings, but a 
quake that is felt and recorded the whole 
world over is unusual. 


SOME OF THE READERS who solved our 
récent problem of the big Indian and the little 
Indian complained that it was too easy. Oh, 
very well! If they feel that way about it, let 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


them try this one: My father and my grand- 
father fell in love with the same woman. My 
grandfather won her and married her, and my 
father then decided that if he were to be 
happy in life he must wait until a daughter 
was born of that marriage and grew up, so 
that he could marry her. He did wait, and did 
marry her, yet in doing so he married a 
woman who was in no way related to him. 
How was it? 
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RUSSIA MAKING PEACE WITH 
EUROPE 


N March 16 the representatives of Great 
QO Britain and the Soviet Republic of Rus- 

sia signed an important trade agreement 
in London. On the same day it was announced 
from Moscow that the Russians had signed a 
treaty of amity with the Nationalist govern- 
ment of Turkey. Two days later representa- 
tives of Russia, Poland and the Ukraine signed 
a peace treaty at Riga, and representatives of 
Russia and Germany reached a trade agree- 
ment. On March 19 the Italian Foreign Min- 
istry told the Chamber of Deputies in Rome 
that Italy would soon sign a similar agreement 
with Moscow, and the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister said in a public speech that the changed 
face of affairs in Europe would probably 
oblige Japan to adopt a new policy toward 
Russia. 

The events are of great importance. A year 
ago they would have been impossible. That 
they can occur to-day means a decided change 
of heart both at Moscow and in the other 
capitals of Europe. They may be said to mark 
the end of the Russian Revolution and the be- 
ginning of the attempt to reintegrate Russia 
with the civilized society of the world. The 
movement may fail. The irreconcilable Com- 
munists may plunge Russia still deeper into 
ruin; there may be a counter-revolution that 
will clear out the Bolsheviki root and branch ; 
but at present the comparatively moderate 
counsels of Lenine prevail. 

For some time it has appeared that his 
experiences in administration were modifying 
his fanaticism and creating in him some of the 
practical opportunism of the statesman. He 
has made up his mind that the world revo- 
lution is not coming off according to pro- 
gramme; that Communism in Russia is not 
working as he thought it would work; that 
Russia cannot live or his own authority stand 
unless his government resumes trade with the 
rest of the world and gives some encourage- 
ment to personal initiative. In a remarkable 
speech before the recent Communist Congress 
he declared that agreements with the bour- 
geois governments were indispensable; that 
capitalists and farmers must be pérmitted to 
own and sell land; that at least for some years 
private commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prises must be permitted. “I fear I have be- 
come respectable,” he is said to have remarked 
with cynical humor as he left the hall. But it 
will not do to trust him too far. He compro- 
mises, not because he has ceased to believe in 
Communism, but because he thinks that his 
experiment was premature. 

The trade agreement with Great Britain 
binds the Soviet Republic to refrain from 
propaganda in any part of the British Empire. 
The treaty with Poland and presumably the 
agreement with Germany contain similar pro- 
visions. That no doubt is the chief thing the 
Western nations hope to gain by their nego- 
tiations with Russia. If Russia respects the 
promise, Great Britain will have much less 
cause to be uneasy concerning affairs in Asia. 
It seems almost too much to hope that Russia 
will respect it, but its need of trade oppor- 
tunity is desperate, and Lenine may have the 
foresight to see that it would be fatal not to 
keep his word. Trotzky and Zinovieff are less 
pliable. It remains to be seen whether they 
will consent to carry out the new policy in 
good faith. 

The trade agreements cannot at once make 
any great difference in the economic situation, 
for under the blight of Bolshevism Russia has 
lost its capacity to produce and its power to 
transport, and Lenine’s new domestic policy 
of encouraging private initiative in field, fac- 
tory and countinghouse must precede any real 
recovery of buying power among the Rus- 
sians. But the agreements do change the polit- 
ical situation at once, and, as it appears, 
wholly to the advantage of Lenine. Neverthe- 
less, we must remember that some of the most 
intelligent leaders of anti-Bolshevist sentiment 
among the Russians have always urged that 
trade relations be reopened, on the ground 
that war only cemented the Communist 
power, and that in peace, and face to face 
with the economic problems of the time, that 
power would quickly disintegrate. 


Thus far we have described the political 
game that the governments of Europe are 
playing with soviet Russia. Through the fog 
of intrigue the clear and forcible message sent 
to Lenine by Secretary Hughes has the vigor 
and refreshment of a strong, clean breeze. 
With that message we shall deal next week. 
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VEHEMENCE 


E all know them, those people to whom 

life seems to be one continual energetic 

gesture. They carry movement, bustle, 
activity about them and always live in a 
storm. Their words snap and hammer, their 
thoughts dart and sparkle and sting. They 
argue a question with you as if life and death 
were dependent on it; with prompt, vivid, 
emphatic movements as if their argument 
must be driven home by physical effort as well 
as by force of simple truth. And the remark 
applies not only to the discussion of great 
questions such as religion and politics on 
which heat is normal and expected; these 
souls of superfluous vehemence will make an 
argument out of the simplest matter of com- 
monplace conduct. They will come at you 
with the same fury about the way you used 
your morning or how you spent a dollar as 
they display over your eternal welfare. 

Such vehemence is tiring to live with. Peo- 
ple who have it are often charming: whole- 
souled, simple, kindly, unselfish, ready to give 
their time and their strength to you. But they 
do wear you out, There is no repose with 
them, no forgetfulness, no chance to be off 
your guard in the sweet tranquillity of friend- 
ship. They keep you always stirred and stim- 
ulated, too often irritated and weary. The 
mere bare facts of life fret enough in them- 
selves without being barbed with perpetual, 
fretting, heated comment. 

And it seems as if the vehement people must 
weary themselves, as if such constant strain, 
such an eager, strenuous grasp of life, with 
every muscle tense, must wear out the nerves, 
wear out the heart, wear out the soul. You 
say to yourself, Do they never relax, never let 
go, never take things as they come, but always 
strive to force them and reason them into the 
arbitrary mould that suits such a furious, dis- 
contented spirit ? There must be times of utter 
exhaustion when there is no strength for argu- 
ment left. 

Perhaps it is so. Yet it is an odd thing that 
those vehement persons do not seem to wear 
themselves out. Indeed, when you study them, 
you sometimes feel that the vehemence is 
mainly on the surface, and that quiet, re- 
strained souls exhaust themselves more in the 
effort of repression than the vehement with 
all their outward fury. 

Nevertheless, if you have one of those vehe- 
ment dispositions, it is well to remember that 
the more you hold it in the more grateful 
your friends will be. 
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LIQUID COAL 


HEMISTS and physicists are continually 
changing the aspect of our industrial 
life. The laboratory experiments of one 

generation become the commercial processes 
of the next. It need surprise no one to learn 
that German scientific men are planning to 
double the value of the coal resources of their 
country by turning the mineral into a liquid 
that can be burned like petroleum. 

Berthelot, the famous French chemist, first 
succeeded in liquefying coal more than sixty 
years ago. He treated it with chemicals and 
melted it in sealed glass tubes at a temperature 
of 275 degrees, centigrade. A Russian, Ipatieff, 
improved the process by carrying it on under 
pressure; but it remained a curious rather 
than a practical achievement. 

In 1919 a German, Professor Bergius, dis- 
covered a way to liquefy all kinds of coal and 
even peat and wood. His process requires a 
temperature of 400 degrees, centigrade, but is 
said not to be expensive, and it produces a 
liquid that can be refined to petroleum of 
almost any consistency, and that contains 
hardly any waste. Berthelot’s artificially made 
coal oil was almost 40 per cent waste. 

It is evident that the discovery, which an 
American correspondent in Berlin says is be- 
ing commercially exploited, at once doubles 
the fuel value of coal, especially of the poorer 
and cheaper grades, for under the boiler some 
of the soft coals and lignites yield only a 
quarter of their potential power; the oil made 
from them would make almost all of it avail- 
able. Now, when the German coal supply is 
diminished by the loss of the Saar region and 
the obligation of turning over to the Allies 
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two million tons a month, such a discovery 
seems likely to be of the greatest importance. 
Necessity, now as ever, is the mother of in- 
vention; it was the difficulty in which the 
Germans found themselves that drove them 
to working out commercially the curious lab- 
oratory experiments of Berthelot and Ipatieff. 

Incidentally, the chemists plan to use liquid 
coal for other purposes, for it can easily be 
turned into the thousand and one synthetic 
products that scientific ingenuity extracts or 
creates from the hydrocarbons of coal. Enthu- 
siastic Germans believe that the Bergius dis- 
covery is the thing that will revive German 
industry and save the nation economically. It 
may not accomplish all they hope, but it is 
certainly an interesting achievement, charac- 
teristically German; the product of patient, 
scientific research and shrewd commercial cal- 
culation. 
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THE HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 


MAN who for several years was employed 
as an Official of the immigration service 
has written an interesting pamphlet in 

which he discusses among other things the 
part our government plays in raising the cost 
of living. 

“For three years,” he writes, “I had charge 
of the New England states in enforcing the act 
of 1907. On the average I did not work more 
than three days a week, and a part of my 
work was absolutely worthless; that is, if it 
had never been performed the government 
and the people would not have suffered in any 
respect. While I was in this situation of draw- 
ing seven days’ salary and performing three 
days’ labor, Uncle Sam appointed a fine 
young man from Boston as immigrant in- 
spector to help me do my job.” The govern- 
ment paid two men for doing work that 
actually took only half of one man’s time, and 
therefore spent four times as much of the 
people’s money as it needed to spend. 

It is no exceptional case. Everywhere the 
government does its work slackly, extrava- 
gantly, carelessly. Politicians want patronage 
for their friends and workers. Thousands of 
unambitious and easy-going persons are eager 
to shelter themselves under the respectability 
and mild distinction of being in government 
employ, where they are under no pressure to 
justify their existence by competitive achieve- 
ment. We do not know exactly how much the 
government pays out in salaries, but we do 
know that in 1894 it employed 247,000 per- 
sons and in 1919 had 771,000 on the pay roll. 
At the moderate estimate of $1500 apiece that 
means $1,150,000,000, and if the experience 
of the man who wrote the pamphlet is typical 
it means that at least $800,000,000 of that 
amount is wasted. Probably it is not quite 
typical; the postal service is not overmanned, 
underworked or overpaid, but most other de- 
partments are. That is one of the reasons why 
the ordinary family in the United States has 
to pay $318 a year in taxes just to keep the 
Federal government going. 

Under present conditions the government is 
going to have the hardest kind of time to 
get money enough from taxes to pay its bills 
There must be retrenchment somewhere, and 
there is no better way to begin it than by 
ceasing to employ two or three men to do one 
man’s work. 
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EXIT MR. BONAR LAW 


HAT is to happen to the British gov- 

ernment? For more than four years an 

extraordinary situation has existed at 
Westminster. The country has been governed 
by a ministry composed of men who before 
the war were in violent opposition one to an- 
other. The Prime Minister by his speech and 
his measures as a member of the Liberal cabi- 
net had made himself extremely obnoxious to 
the Conservatives; yet ever since he became 
the head of the government in December, 
1916, he has worked in complete harmony with 
colleagues who before that time could not 
find words strong enough to express their dis- 
like and distrust of him; and he has governed 
with a majority in the House of Commons 
formed by a coalition more than two-thirds of 
which consisted of his former political ene- 
mies. 

The House contains some Unionist members 
—less than fifty—who do not support the co- 
alition; but nearly seven-eighths of the party 
do support it and have rallied under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Bonar Law, who was also the 
leader of the House. Failing health has now 
forced that leader to give up his post. As the 
Premier feels and acknowledges, his retirement 
is the greatest loss that the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment could sustain. The mutual confidence 
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and sympathetic coéperation of the two men 
who differ so greatly in their political views 
is one of the most inspiring, as it is also one of 
the most touching, examples in modern times 
of a triumph of patriotism over party rancor; 
a triumph that is shared in hardly less degree 
both by those Liberals and by those Unionists 
who have accepted the joint leadership of the 
two men. 

Much of the foreign intelligence supplied to 
American readers by London correspondents 
tends to prepare our minds for an early down- 
fall of the present government. We are told— 
and it is quite true—that Mr. Austin Cham- 
berlain, who has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Bonar Law, both as leader of the Unionists in 
the House of Commons and as leader of the 
House as a whole, is neither so acceptable 
to his party associates nor so adroit and per- 
suasive a parliamentarian as his predecessor. 
We are reminded of losses here and there at 
by-elections, which show that the coalition is 
not so strong in the country as it was at the 
time of the general elections. 

Moreover, a few Unionist members of 
prominent standing have renounced allegiance 
to the coalition and declared their independ- 
ence, which is but one thing among many 
things of more than trifling significance. A 
government is always losing by-elections, and 
changes in the ministry are frequently incon- 
venient and hurtful; and even the members 
who are going into partial opposition will hes- 
itate when they find that their hostile votes 
might defeat the government; for what oppo- 
sition there is is merely an opposition. It is 
Mr. Asquith with perhaps thirty independent 
Liberals, fifty or more independent Conserva- 
tives and sixty-five or seventy Laborites. 
They have nothing in common except opposi- 
tion. To overcome the government they would 
need to attract from the coalition almost as 
many members as they can muster from their 
own ranks; and they have not enough cohe- 
sion to form a stable government of their 
own, even if they should defeat the present 
government. The truth is that the Lloyd 
George government is indispensable, and the 
English people know it. Probably no English- 
man of any party likes everything that the 
Premier says and does, any more than any 
American subscribes to every plank in his 
party’s platform. But English people are too 
wise not to see that on the whole Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policies make for peace, for good and 
for progress. His loss of Mr. Bonar Law is 
serious but not fatal. 


LEGS 


——— 8 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE plebiscite to determine the future alle- 

giance of Upper Silesia did not result in a 
clear and unmistakable verdict. The result 
can be, and is, interpreted in different ways, 
to suit the purposes of the Germans on the 
one hand or of the Poles on the other. The 
total vote was strongly in favor of Germany ; 
one report gave Germany a majority of 
245,000 in a vote of not quite 1,200,000. But 
the districts where the iron, coal and zinc 
mines are situated were much more evenly 
divided; the Poles apparently carried most of 
them by small majorities. The Germans take 
the view that the. whole province voted as a 
unit and that it must all be returned to 
German control. The Poles declare—and the 
French support them—that the province can 
be divided and that the frontier should give 
to Poland those communities that voted for 
Poland, and to Germany those that voted for 
Germany. It is the mineral resources of Silesia 
that make the province worth fighting over; 
both Germany and Poland are loud in assert- 
ing that they cannot maintain their economic 
prosperity without them. When the Allied 
powers come to draw the boundary lines—for 
the treaty gives them the right to interpret 
the plebiscite, as it gave'them the right to 
conduct it—they can hardly do it so as to 
satisfy both nations. France, as we have said, 
Is sure to back the Polish claim; what Britain 
and Italy will do remains to be seen. In any 
event nothing has been done to mollify the 
angry feeling between German and Pole in 
the disputed region. 


S was expected, the Turks had better rea- 
41 son to be satisfied with the results of 
the conference at London than the Greeks. 
With Constantine in control at Athens the 
Allied premiers had no particular reason to 
regard his government as a friendly power; 
and they had a great deal of reason to wish 
to come to early terms with the troublesome 
Mustapha Kemal. According to the new 
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agreement, the Greeks are not to have Smyrna 
or any other of their ancestral seats in Asia 
Minor. The governor of Smyrna is to be a 
Christian but not a Greek; its allegiance will 
be to Turkey. A commission is to take the 
matter of Thrace into fresh consideration, but, 
though it is expected that the Greek title to 
that region will eventually be confirmed, the 
Allies have assured the Turks that they shall 
not be disturbed in the possession of Constan- 
tinople. The Greeks are naturally aggrieved, 
and promptly pushed their army forward in 
Anatolia and took possession of the Bagdad 
railway at Eskishehr and Afiun Karahissar. An 
important result of the conference seems to be 
the political victory of Mustapha Kemal. He 
has come to terms with the Sultan’s govern- 
ment, we are told, on the understanding that 
Mohammed VI shall be the spiritual head of 
Islam—and nothing more. If that arrange- 
ment is confirmed, we must learn to think of 


Angora rather than Constantinople as the’ 


Ottoman capital. e 


ANSAS has a new law that authorizes the 

counties of the state to establish libraries 
that can be brought directly to the houses of 
the people. A county that takes advantage of 
the act will maintain a central station at the 
county seat, from which once a week motor 
cars fitted with the necessary shelving for 
books will visit the branch stations in the 
various rural communities, leave at each one 
a supply of books and pick up those that have 
been read. The cars will also leave books and 
magazines at farmhouses that they pass on the 
road. The traveling library is not, of course, 
an entirely new idea, but it has never had 
such generous support by state law as is pro- 
posed in Kansas. It is expected that almost 
every county in the state will take advantage 
of the act. e 


N the death of John Burroughs we all lose 

a friend, for millions who never knew him 
and thousands even who never read his books 
felt the gentle and gracious charm of his per- 
sonality. He was a born student and lover 
of nature. During the years when he was in 
business and in government office—for he was 
long a bank examiner—he found time for 
continual study and much writing. For nearly 
fifty years he devoted himself wholly to ob- 
serving nature and praising her wonders in 
books. A tireless student, a delightful writer, 
he impressed himself on his fellows still more 
through the transparent honesty, simplicity 
and beauty of his nature. He was a frequent 
contributor to The Youth’s Companion. 


oe 


T is interesting to observe that Mr. Hoover, 

who knows more about the real situation 
in Europe than any other American, says that 
trade agreements with Russia can have no 
economic results of importance because Russia 
has nothing to export. He puts the authority 
of his opinion behind the belief that the deal- 
ings of Mr. Lloyd George and Lenine were 
purely political in character, and that both 
men were more interested in strengthening 
their own hands than in doing anything else. 


Still, if Lenine’s new policy is faithfully car- | 


ried out it must lead to the gradual recon- 
struction of Russia. Whether he really means 
to carry it out or whether he will have the 
power to do it are questions that the future 
must answer. e 


HE mystery about the “Big Berthas,” 

which shelled Paris from a distance of 
75 miles during the war, has been solved. 
The Allied officers who have been trying to 
find out why guns of the supposed dimensions 
were not surrendered by the Germans under 
the treaty, and why they could find no trace 
of them anywhere in the war area, have at 
last discovered that the “supergun” never 
existed. The shells that fell into the streets of 
Paris were fired by ordinary naval guns of 
twelve or fourteen inches. The barrels were 
strengthened by introducing a steel bushing 
that reduced the caliber to about nine inches, 
and the breeches were reinforced by a massive 
steel jacket. In guns thus strengthened doubie 
charges of explosive could be used; and by 
making the shells longer and more pointed, 
and by grooving them to fit the rifling, sev- 
eral additional miles were gained. Guns so 
built have never before been used because 
artillerists have never before been willing to 
sacrifice accuracy to distance. The “Big Ber- 
thas” were not accurate and did not need to 
be, for the Germans were firing at a mark 
several miles wide. So long as they hit some 
part of the city of Paris they were satisfied, 
for their object was merely to spread terror 
among the Parisians. As it was, several of 
their shots missed the target altogether and 
fell some distance away from the city. 


Millions of people leave a film -coat 
when they brush their teeth at night. And 
in a short time the acids formed in it may 
attack the tooth enamel. 

That’s why teeth discolor and decay 
despite all care. Film is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. And the old ways of brush- 
ing cannot effectively combat it. 


The film is there 





Your teéth are now film-coated. You can 
feel it with your tongue. That viscous 
coat clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. 

It is this film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Pepsodent attacks film in two efficient 
ways. It also brings other much-desired 
| effects with every application. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch deposits 
which otherwise cling and may form 
acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
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Druggists supply the large tubes. 


Some effects are seen 


and felt 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. It will be a revelation. 
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Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people, young or old, escape 
these film attacks. Despite the tooth brush, 
these tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


You can combat it 


Now you can combat that film. Den- 
tal science, after diligent research, has 
found effective methods. Clinical tests 
have amply proved them. And now lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging their 
adoption. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. Millions of 
people now know its effects. And a ten- 
day test will be sent to you to show them, 
if you ask. 


five effects 


decay. It leaves the teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 

These are studied effects, desired by the 
highest modern dental authorities. The 
chief of them are simply aids to Nature. 

See these results. Learn the reason for 
them. Compare for a few days this new 
way with the old. Then judge for your- 
self which method your home should 
adopt. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant which brings five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
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THE TREE 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 





Tree, good tree, 
How happy you must be. 


Your body is slim and straight and tall; 
You look far over the garden wall; 


The clean dark earth clings close to your feet, 


And through and through 
The whole of you 
The sap runs warm and sweet. 


In the winter under the snow 

Surely you wake and know 

That another sweet May 

Is on the way. 

Then a little bud here and a little bud there 
Softly begins to grow, 

A new bud every day. 

You are proud in your dress of green 
When the scallopy leaves unfurl 

And make you flounces of satiny sheen— 
You are proud and pleased as a girl! 
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And you're glad all summer through, 

Glad for the birds that build in your boughs, 
A dear little pair for each little house, 
Loving and trusting you. 

You rock the baby birds when they come 
To a lullaby sweet with a soft refrain, 

The wind’s low word and the song of rain. 


After the nesting time is done 

You fling your arms and dance in the sun. 

You stand all night in the wide moonlight, 

Solemn and dreamy, a silver tree, 

And wonderful things you see: 

How the cool dew comes, how the stars go 
past, 

How clever and quick in the dark and the 
gloom 

The spider weaves on a fairy loom 

And makes her fair web fast. 


Afterwards—frost and chill; 

And then so beautiful you become 

That I can stand in the door of my home 
A half a mile away 

And see you ablaze on the hill, 

So gallant you are and gay, 

With red and russet and shining gold— 
All of the beauty your arms can hold! 

‘It makes my heart stand still. 


Then I run and run till I reach your side 
And stand and wait in the watching air 


Till your lovely leaves drop down on my hair, 


Silently, softly down, 
Scarlet and yellow and brown, 
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Your beautiful leaves! And one by one 
They flutter and fall till the last is gone, 
And every bough is bare. 


But you are not sad, for you know, you know, 

That still you will stay all safe from harm, 

Under the covering ice and snow 

In the very wintriest storm; 

You know that April will come—and then, 

Sun, and the wind from the south and the 
warm 

Sweet rain, and blossoms and birds again. 

O tree, tree, 

How magic you are to me! 


e¢e 
POLLY - OF - THE - GARDEN 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


N days gone by nearly every ship that came 


-RAY COON AND THE HENS 


By G. H. Smith 


NE cold Saturday morning little Chubby 
Coon walked a mile to Ray Coon’s 
house and begged for a ride on his sled. 

“You shall have it,” said kind-hearted Ray. 

He felt sorry for his little cousin, for 
Chubby’s parents considered him to be too 
young and much too fat and awkward to 
have even a very cheap sled of his own. 

A few moments later they were dashing 
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to the Bermudas from lands where parrots | 


live was sure to bring at least one parrot. 

The Bermudas, a group of coral islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, are so close together that 
they are joined by bridges. The climate. is 
exactly right for parrots, because Jack Frost 
never visits the islands with his snow and ice. 
In the Bermudas the trees are always green, 
and the Birds are always singing. There is 
never anything to harm a well-behaved par- 
rot; that is, if its wings have been clipped. 

The poll parrot of this story lived in a gar- 
den at the east end of the islands close beside 
the sea. Her wings had been clipped, and so, 
if she had been a good, stay-at-home sort of 
parrot, she would have had no trouble. 

The reason why parrots must have their 
wings clipped in the Bermudas is the ocean. 
If they have the use of their wings, they are 
sure to go flying out over the water—a danger- 
ous performance, since parrots cannot fly far 
without alighting. When they fly out over the 
ocean they drop into the water sooner or 
later, and then, though they paddle round as 
long as they can hold up their bright heads, 
even the strongest of them is sure to drown. 

The children of.the family where Polly-of- 
the-Garden lived felt safe about their pet be- 
cause of her clipped wings. She was not shut 
up in a cage except at bedtime. Every morn- 
ing, when the children opened the door of the 
cage, out she walked into the garden, and there 
she played all day. There was a high stone 
wall round the garden, and the gate in the 
wall was usually kept closed. 

But one day the gate was left open and out 
walked Polly. The moment she found hersclf 
outside the gate she said what she often said 
in the garden: “Polly go walking! Polly go 
walking !” 

Then walking she went in her own queer 
way. She scuttled along across the hard coral 
road to the wharf beside the wide blue ocean. 
No one knows exactly how it happened, but 
somehow Polly slipped off the wharf. For- 
tunately, she did not fall into the water—that 
would have meant the end of: her. Instead, 
she saved herself by catching the side of the 
wharf with her claws. There she clung, terri- 
bly frightened, with nothing in sight but the 
sky above and the blue water stretching away 
below her. 

At first the water was far below her; but as 
Polly clung there it came creeping up and up 
until it touched her tail feathers. The tide was 
coming in. Of course Polly - of-the-Garden 
knew nothing about. tides; she did not know 
that the water was going to rise higher and 
higher until it would cover far more than her 
tail feathers. Nevertheless, she was very, very 
frightened. 


It was not long before the children found 


the gate open and Polly gone. Frightened be- 
cause they knew well enough what had-hap- 
pened, they ran straight across the road to 
the wharf, calling as they went: 

“Polly, Polly, Polly! Where are you?” 

Polly heard them and answered faintly, 
“Poor Polly! Poor Polly!” 

The children heard that sad cry just in time 
to save poor Polly from drowning. One of the 
older boys reached over the edge of the wharf, 
loosened Polly’s claws and lifted her from her 
dangerous perch. 

The poor little parrot was so cold that she 
did not say a word until she had been carried 
into the house and wrapped in a warm shawl. 
When she began to feel a little warmer she 
cocked her head on one side and said: 

“Polly wants hot tea!” 

How the children laughed! They gave her a 
cup of hot tea, and soon she was fast asleep 
on the safe perch of her cosy cage. 

She never ran away from the garden again, 
but ever after that when she would shake her 
head and say, “Poor Polly! Poor Polly!” the 
children were sure that she was thinking 
about her terrible adventure on the wharf. 


“Good morning,” said Ray 


gayly along the level road and up and down 
the hills. Chubby held on for dear life while 
Ray pranced and ran. 

As they turned a curve in the road they 
saw Pat Possum, who was hurriedly climbing 
a fence with a knobby-looking bag swung 
over one shoulder. 

“Good morning,” said Ray as he slowed 
down politely. 

“Hello, there, boys!” said Pat in a smooth 
voice. “I don’t know anyone I should be more 
pleased to see. I’ve come a long distance with 
this bag of kindling wood, and if you’ll carry 
it on that sled a while I shall be grateful.” 

“Why, to be sure,” Ray said at once. “Get 
up, Chubby.” 

But Chubby did not like that turn of 
affairs; he had not nearly finished riding. So 
he clutched the sides of the sled and obsti- 
nately refused to move; his cousin was obliged 
to pry him off by force. “You don’t walk 
enough, anyway,” Ray said firmly. “I am sure 
that a little exercise will do you good.” 


Chubby stopped short in his angry 
sobbing 


With many thanks Pai Possum put the 
bundle on the sled. It made a funny scraping 
sound as he set it down. 

Chubby stopped short in his angry sobbing. 
“What’s that noise?” he asked. 

“That’s pieces of kindling wood scraping 
together, you young rascal,” Pat Possum an- 
swered sharply. “Didn’t you ever hear wood 
scrape before ?” 

Ray wondered why Pat should be so cross 
over a simple question, but he handed the 
rope to him cheerfully and went trotting 
along by his side. He had entirely forgotten 
his sad experience with a brother of that very 
Pat Possum. Alas for Ray’s memory ! 

“You are panting,” Pat said in a kind voice. 
“T think I'll just dash ahead with this load 
— then come back and meet you with the 
sled.” 

Before Ray could answer he saw Pat give a 
little jump. In a moment he knew the reason 
for the jump. Policeman Dog was coming up 
the other slope of the hill. 

“Halt!” said the officer sternly. “Now I 
want you to tell me what’s in that bag.” 





He saw Pat give a little jump 
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Pat was silent, but Ray answered courte 
ously, “Nothing except kindling wood, sir.” 

“Pat’s,” piped up Chubby. “And it make 
the funniest noises.” 

Pat looked angrily at Chubby, but he di: 
not say anything. They all stood still for . 
minute; Pat stared at Chubby, and Chubb, 
stared at the bag; Policeman Dog stared 3: 
Pat. Ray looked smilingly from one to th 
other. 

Presently without a word Policeman Do. 
turned and walked away. 

“He'll be back in a jiffy,” muttered Pat 
He lifted the bag hastily. “Here, hold it a 
moment,” he said to Ray. “I want to knock 
some of the ice off these runners.” 

Ray took the bag, and then things hap 
pened with astonishing quickness. Instead o: 
lifting up the sled Pat threw himself upon it 
and was off down the hill. 

Ray did not hesitate; his suspicions were 
roused at last. 

“Follow me,” he said to Chubby, and awa; 
he went, still holding the bag, in pursuit 0: 
the sled. The slope on that side of the hill was 
very gentle and the wind had blown the snow 
away, so that Pat was not making good time. 
Ray and Chubby were almost on him when 
suddenly Policeman Dog darted across the 
side of the slope at full speed. 

“Halt!” he cried again. 
But it was too late for anyone to halt. 








Immediately there was a loud clamor 


Things happened faster than ever. The sled 
ran straight between the officer’s legs; he lost 
his balance and fell to the ground, and as he 
fell his arm struck the bag. Immediately there 
was a loud clamor. The kindling wood had 
apparently come to life. The bag began to 
move; it chattered and squawked; it shrieked. 

Almost frightened out of his wits, Ray 
dropped his burden. The mouth of the bag 
opened, and half a dozen loudly cackling hens 
flew into the faces of Ray and Chubby. The 
moment they touched the ground they went 
scuttling into the bushes. 

Policeman Dog jumped to his feet. “Fine 
kindling wood!” he said. “Farmer Bear’s best 
hens!” 

But Ray and Chubby raised each a cry. 

“My ride, my ride!” wailed Chubby. 

“My sled, my sled!” groaned Ray. Then he 
added, “And, oh, my Cousin Bear’s best 
hens!” 

Policeman Dog did not wait. Without even 
shaking the snow from his uniform he went 








“T’ll teach him to coast into my parlor” 


dashing on down the hill. Ray and Chubby 
ran after him as hard as they could go. 

At the bottom of the hill lived Prof. Owl, 
the Coon boys’ schoolmaster. Policeman Dog 
made for his home and pounded on the door. 

Prof. Owl came out to see what was wanted. 

“Have you seen one of the Possum boys 
coasting near here?” the officer asked. 

The professor took off his big glasses. “To 
be sure,” he answered. “I happened to open 
my door a minute ago, and one of them 
coasted straight into my parlor before he 
could stop himself. Fine doings, I must say.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Policeman Dog. 

“And where is the sled ?” asked the cousins 

Prof. Owl reached behind the door and 
pulled something out. “Here is the sled,” he 
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said. ‘As for Pat, he’s shut up in my clothes 
basket with the cover fastened down. I'll 
teach him to coast into my parlor, I will!” 

“Well, ’ll attend to him now,” said Police- 
man Dog. “And you, Ray Coon,” he added, 
“go and take that youngster home and then 
meet me at the top of the hill and help me 
catch those hens. They’ll be roosting in the 
bushes.” 

Chubby was happy again. He shouted, 
“Come up, come up, horse!” all the way 
home. But Ray, though he ran and pranced 
obediently, was heavy at heart. He realized 
that once more he had been foolish. 

“Chubby,” he said as they neared the end 
of their journey, “if you were not so young 
and fat, I believe I should give you this sled.” 

“T am not young and fat,” said Chubby 
instantly. “I am very, very old and thin.” 

At that Ray was bound to laugh, and his 
laughter made him feel better. 

He was humming a little tune as he hung 
his sled in his uncle’s woodshed and started 
back to catch the hens. 

“Next time,” he said to himself very 
thoughtfully, “I shall be sure to remember.” 
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APRIL 


By Pauline Frances Camp 





‘Raindrops, sunbeams, breezes, shut 
In a box marked “weather ’’; 
Curious April pried the lid, 
And out they flew together! 
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“sy CAN’T ”” 


By Elsa Gorham Baker 
O” I can’t! I know I can’t!” said Mabel. 
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“Yes, you can,” said her cousin George. 
“Why, it’s just as easy! Look!” 

And he ran back and forth several times on 
the big log that made a bridge across the 
stream. 

Mabel’s home was in the city, and she had 
never been in the country until that summer. 
Cross that stream on a slippery, mossy log? 
She never could do it, she knew. 

“T can’t,” she said again. 

“Just try it,” coaxed George. “You want to 
see that big rock I’ve been telling you about, 
don’t you? Then come on.” 

“Weil, I'll try,” said Mabel slowly. “But 
please carry Florine across first and, oh, do be 
careful of her.” 

Florine was Mabel’s best-loved doll. Indeed, 
she was a doll that no little girl could have 
heiped loving, for she had curling yellow hair, 
rounded rosy cheeks and big blue eyes that 
could open and close. Even George said that 
for a doll Florine wasn’t “half bad.” 

George carried Florine safe across the 
stream. Then he ran back to Mabel and stead- 
ied her with both hands while she slowly and 
carefully crossed. There really was not much 
danger of her slipping, for the log was wide, 
and it was firmly placed; but she gave a big 
sigh of relief when she stepped off on the 
bank. 

“Now show me the rock,” she said; and, 
carrying Florine tenderly in her arms, she fol- 
lowed George. 

Up a hill they went, across a big pasture 
lot, over a rail fence, along a little winding 
path that ran through a grove of birches, and 
then they turned a corner. 

“There it is,” said George. 

Mabel stared in wonder. The rock was the 
biggest that she had ever seen, though it. was 
only twice as high as she was. But the most 
astonishing thing of all was that trees and 
bushes were growing right out of its flat top. 

“Well, I never!” cried Mabel. “How can 
trees grow up there?” 

“There’s dirt up there,” explained George. 
“It’s made out of rock that’s been crumbling 
up finer and finer every year for years. Of 
course there isn’t much dirt; but those are 
cedar trees, and they’ll stick their roots down 
into a crack and manage to live if there’s any 
chance at all. Come on up on top.” 

“What? Climb up there? Why, I can’t!” 
cried Mabel. 

“You said you couldn’t cross the log, but 

ou didy” said George. “This isn’t much 
harder. Look! I'll show you how to start. 

‘ake hold here, then put one foot in this 
crack and your other one on that little ledge 
there.” 

George was climbing as he spoke. In less 
than a minute he had scrambled to the top 
of the rock and climbed down again. 

“There, did that look hard ?” 

“No,” Mabel admitted. 

“Shall I take Florine up?” asked George. 

“TI guess I'll leave her down here,” said 
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Mabel. “She might fall off, and I just couldn’t 
bear to have anything happen to her.” 

So she put Florine to sleep on a soft bed of 
ferns. 

Mabel found climbing the rock hard work. 
She did a great deal of slipping and sliding, 
but George did plenty of pushing and pulling, 
and so she managed to reach the top at last. 

They explored every inch of the top. Be- 
sides the cedars, there were little wild-cherry 
trees, blackberry vines, big clumps of feathery 
fern and some columbines. Mabel thought she 
had never seen anything so pretty as the deli- 
cate yellow, lavender and pink flowers. 

But when it was time to start for home 
there was trouble. 

“You go down first,” said George. 

Mabel put one foot over the edge, then she 
looked down and drew it back quickly. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

“Don’t be always saying that,” said George. 
“Go ahead.” 

“I can’t,” repeated Mabel. “This time I 
really can’t. It makes me dizzy just to look 
down.” 

George coaxed and urged, but it was no use. 
He saw that Mabel really was afraid. 

“Well,” he said at last, “you can’t stay here 
all night. Can you climb down on a ladder if 
I go home and get one?” 

“Yes,” said Mabel. “O George! I hate to be 
such a bother!” 

“We've got a short ladder at home that 
won’t be very heavy to carry,” George an- 
swered. 

He climbed quickly down the rock and dis- 
appeared along the path at a run. 

Mabel sat still for a few minutes. How 
quiet it was there in the woods! The leaves 
hung silent in the sunlight; the flowers and 
mosses seemed to. be asleep. Suddenly there 
was a loud rustling in the leaves. It sounded 
near the place where she had left Florine. 

Mabel peeped over the edge of the rock. 
She found that she did not feel dizzy unless 
she looked straight down; but the ground still 
looked far away. She could see Florine sleep- 
ing soundly in her sweet, ferny bed. Just then 
the rustling grew louder, and a moment later 
a big brown dog came walking out of the 
woods. He was big and brown and woolly. 

Mabel watched him as he nosed round here 
and there. All at once he saw Florine. He 
stood still a moment, then, going close, he 
began to sniff at her. A second more and 
he had picked her up in his mouth and was 
trotting off with her. 

“Stop it! Drop her!” Mabel screamed. 

At the sound of her voice the big dog 
looked back and wagged his tail in a friendly 
way. Then he turned and went on again. 

Mabel did not wait a second, but scrambled 
over the edge of the rock. She had no thought 
now of being dizzy and no fear of falling. She 
had only one idea—to save her precious 
Florine. She did not even try to find the foot- 
holds that George had pointed out to her. 
Half sliding, half falling, she reached the 
ground in less time than it had taken George 
himself to reach it. 

Catching up a big stick that lay near, she 
ran after Florine and the dog. The dog looked 
back again, and when he saw the stick that 
Mabel was waving in the air he dropped 
Florine and broke into a run. His woolly tail 
was between his legs, and his woolly ears 
were flapping backward. 

Mabel picked Florine up tenderly. 

“Oh, my darling dolly! Did the bad dog 
hurt you? He’s torn your dress and mussed 
up your pretty curls, but I guess that’s all.” 

Suddenly Mabel thought of George. 

“T must run and stop him from bringing 
the ladder,” she thought. And with Florine 
in her arms she hurried down the path. 

George was just crossing the stream when 
he caught sight of Mabel running toward him. 
In his astonishment he dropped the ladder 
and almost tumbled off the log. 

“How in the world —” he began. 

“Really,” Mabel broke in, “I was sure I 
couldn’t get down, George, and then some- 
thing happened.” 

And as they walked back to the house, 
carrying the ladder between them, she told 
him about Florine’s adventure. 

“That must have been Joe Lane’s dog,” 
said George. “He carries home all sorts of 
things. He took a cushion from our porch 
once, and another time he stole one of my 
rubber boots. First time I ever heard of his 
running away with a doll, though.” 

“He didn’t get far with my precious child,” 
said Mabel, giving Florine a squeeze. “I tell 
you, after this, George, I’m not going to say 
‘I can’t’ so much, because I found out this 
afternoon that if I really have to I can.” 

“T wondered how long you were going to 
take to find that out,” said George. 
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Bring Me A City! 


Heeding no barrier of river, 
mountain, forest or desert; un- 
mindful of distance; the tele- 
phone has spread its network 
of communication to the far- 
thest outposts of our couniry. 

The ranchman, a score of 
miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, a hundred miles from the 
nearest town, may sit in the 
solitude of his prairie home 
and, at will, order the far-dis- 
tant city brought tohim. And 
the telephone obeys his com- 
mand. 

Time and space become of 
small account when, through 
desire or necessity, you would 
call across a continent. 


This is what the “Long 
+S 


5 One Policy 





Distance” service of the Bell 
telephone has accomplished 
for you; what science in con- 
struction has created; and 
what efficiency of workers has 
maintained. 


You take the telephone as 
much for granted as you do 
the wonder of the changing 
seasons. You accept as a 
matter of course the com- 
pany’s ability to keep all the 
parts of this great nation in 
constant contact. 


By so doing you offer a fine 
tribute to the Bell organiza- 
tion which has created this 
““Long Distance” service—a 
service no other country has 
attempted to equal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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And all directed toward Better Service 


It's so easy to make— 
Its so good to drink 


P LACE a level teaspoonful into 
the cup, pour in hot water, stir 
—and you have your cup of 


Instant Postum 


It's your cu ——— oY delicious 
is splendid for young 
folks—not a bit of harm in i 


A drink for all the » family 


it. 





STAM 55 ALL DIFFERENT, including China, 

Japan, French Colonies, etc., given to appli- 
cants for our high grade approval selections. Send references and 
2c. stamp to the Edgewood Stamp Co. Conn. 
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Storekeeper for , STOVINK ge? ise 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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HYLAS 
Qy Martha Haskell Clark 


BE 


ILVERY-SWEET, silvery-sweet, 
Where the meadow grass and the brook- 
side meet, 
When the moon curved low o’er the dark 
wood’s edge, 
And the stars were gold in the scattered 
sedge, 
The first soft music of spring to-day 
Drifted under the branches gray 
That spread a lattice above my way. 
Not the whisper of swelling buds, 
Nor the far, faint spring song of upland 
oods, 
Nor the minstrel plaint of the April breeze 
That flickered a harp of poplar trees ; 
But a flute-soft babel of pipes of Pan 
Drifting clear to the haunts of man; ~ 
Rioting under the hollow bridge, 
Echoed faint from a pine-black ridge, 
Sudden-hushed at my straying feet — 
Silvery-sweet, silvery-sweet. 


Silvery-sweet, silvery-sweet, 
From nooks sti!] touched with the midday 
heat, 

E’er ever the ribboning sunset lies 

In green and gold on the western skies. 
From grasses wet with the April rain 
A first lone piper takes up the strain 
Till the Romany chorus is on again. 

There’s never a season that is not fair, 

That does not fling me a jewel rare; 

A crystal bough on a winter sky, 

A sapphire wave crest of mid-July, 

Or a Persian necklet of autumn days— 

Ruby, amber and chrysoprase. 

But never a spendthrift one of all 

Lures my heart with so dear a call 

As that April melody, shy and fleet — 

Silvery-sweet, silvery-sweet. 
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OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD 


ri | i: impressive reminiscence of war days 

in France comes to us from an English 
Y. M. C. A. worker. A young lieutenant, fresh 
from a Christian home, arrived at his camp 
in France to find that the officers’ mess was 
not conducted in a seemly way. The men not 
only talked in an objectionable way but they 
had put on the walls of the mess room pic- 
tures that were far from decorous. 

The lieutenant was young and’ unfamiliar 
with army life; though his whole soul re- 
volted, he hardly dared to protest. For several 
days he tried to think of some way by which 
he could lead his companions into a better 
mode of life. Then one afternoon, when he 
was going through his luggage, he found in 
his valise a small but beautiful picture. It was 
a head of Christ by that master of masters, 
Leonardo da Vinci, a copy of that head which 
he had sketched again and again before paint- 
ing it on the canvas of his great picture, the 
Last Supper. It gave the young man his in- 
spiration. Creeping into the mess room late 
that night, he hung the picture on the wall. 
There it was, a point of goodness and beauty 
and inspiration amid the tawdry, evil stuff 
that hung there. 

The young officer was not the only one to 
creep into that room when no one was watch- 
ing. Within twenty-four hours, picture after 
picture mysteriously disappeared from those 
walls until only the picture of the head of 
the Saviour remained. Before those pure and 
tender eyes sin fled away. The simple uplift- 
ing of Christ was enough to drive evil away 
in headlong flight. Evil cannot be overcome of 
evil—it must be overcome by good. 
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MISS PERSIS AND ALICIA 


OU see,” Alicia said with a quiver in 

her voice, “you see, Miss Persis, that I 
haven’t anything to do with—no beauty, no 
charm, no real talents, no education. There’s 
nothing for anybody like me to look forward 
to.” 

“Alicia Dudley, which are you, a slacker or 
a fool?” Miss Persis’s voice snapped like a 
whiplash, and like a whiplash it brought a 
streak of red across the girl’s face. 

“Miss Persis!” she gasped. - 

Miss Persis nodded. “I-mean it, Alicia Dud- 
ley. I’m sick to death of having women droop 
about and complain that they haven’t any 
talents or any money, or that they are tdo old 
to go out and conquer. It’s all a mask for 
laziness. Vocabularies grow old-fashioned like 
clothes. There are two old-fashioned words 
warranted to outwear a lifetime—two words 
that you don’t often hear these days. They are 
‘grit? and ‘gumption.’ Either one’s a pretty 
good possession, but with one in each hand 
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you’re bound to get somewhere. Grit-and- 
gumption people don’t sit about glooming 
because they haven’t talents or charm or 
beauty; they’d as soon think of complaining 
because they have brown eyes instead of blue. 
They tzke life as something to conquer. They 
demand things of themselves first. And they 
despise like poison the kind of cheap humility 
that says, ‘I can’t because I haven’t the gift.’ 
Anybody who has reason and a fair amount 
of health has enough to attack life with.” 

“Ts that—all?” Alicia asked. She was be- 
ginning to get hold of herself now. There were 
even the beginnings of a twinkle in her eyes. 

Miss Persis’s eyes twinkled, too—quite 
openly. “Good girl!” she exclaimed. “That’s 
right; get spunky. Get so spunky that you’re 
bound to show me that I’m wrong or die in 
the attempt.” 

“VYou’re a witch,” Alicia retorted. “Thank 
your stars, Miss Persis, that you didn’t live 
three hundred years ago.” 

“All right. I’d have done some living before 
they caught me.” Then Miss Persis’s keen eyes 
softened. “You’ve got grit of one kind, any- 
way, Alicia Dudley. You stood up to it like a 
man. But just remember this: you’ve got to 
demand big things of life and then go after 
them! Life doesn’t drop rewards into the lap 
of the humble—not the kind of humble that 
use their humility as an excuse for shirking. 
The rewards come to those who throw them- 
selves with their whole souls into the adven- 
ture of living.” 

“Miss Persis,” Alicia asked slyly, “why 
don’t you go on the lecture platform ?” 

“Go along with you, Alicia Dudley!” Miss 
Persis ordered her sternly. 

Alicia ran down the steps, laughing. “Tit 
for tat!” she called over her shoulder. 
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THEIR SWEETHEARTS 


OVERS are usually either unwilling or 
unable to see defects in their sweethearts. 
But truth is truth; there are men of heroic 
fibre who will not palter with it even when 
they are in love. Such a man was William, a 
tried and trusted German employee of Andrew 
Carnegie’s. Returning from a well-earned va- 
cation in Germany, he sought out his employer 
and confided to him that he was engaged to 
be married. “But, Mr. Carnegie,” he con- 
cluded in aggrieved tones, “dem people don’t 
know no’ting about business! Her bruder write 
me dey want me to go dere again and marry 
her in Germany, and I can go away not again. 
I t’ought I yust ask you aboud it.” 

“Of course you can go again,” Mr. Car- 
negie assured him. “I think the better of her 
people for feeling so. You go over at once and 
bring her home; I'll arrange it.” Then he 
added, “I suppose, William, your sweetheart 
is a beautiful, tall, peaches-and-cream kind of 
German young lady.” 

“Vell, Mr. Carnegie,” said the honest 
William, who thought of everything in terms 
of his work, “she is a leetle stout. If I had 
the rolling of her, I give her yust one more 
pass.” 

Giuséppe, the Italian assistant of an Ameri- 
can sculptor in Rome, answered a like ques- 
tion with equal truth and more poetry. He 
had told the sculptor of his engagement, and 
after congratulating him the sculptor had 
smilingly asked, “I suppose she is very pretty, 
Giuséppe? The prettiest girl in all the world. 
Isn’t it so?” 

Giuséppe beamed, but he shook his head. 
“Ah, no, signor! Not so! You and I, if we 
chisel my Paolina, we make the nose different, 
and perhaps a little also the chin, to make 
her sufficiently beautiful. But the good God 
is not so particular. He who can see the soul 
within so clearly as the nose without was 
doubtless content that she had her share of 
beauty.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WHISTLE 


LMOST every afternoon between two and 
three o’clock, in a certain part of the 
Piney Woods, you could hear a loud harsh 
whistle that seemed to come from the forest 
on the hill. There. were few people in that part 
of the Piney Woods; no one lived or worked 
on the hill. Moreover, the whistling did not 
sound like a human being’s. The regularity 
with which the whistle came day after day, 
week after week, made the negroes curious. So 
one afternoon one of them climbed the hillside 
alone; he heard the whistle, but he could not 
find what caused it or where it came from 
and became alarmed. Another negro, who had 
laughed at his story, climbed the hill and be- 
came frightened in his turn. 
The alarm spread to all the other negroes. 
Finally old Uncle Abe begged his white friend, 


“Marse John,” to go with him and try to learn 
what caused the whistling. When the two vis- 
ited the mysterious spot they at first heard 
nothing ; Marse John began to laugh at the old 
negro and twit him with being “scary.” Then 
as they turned back the whistling suddenly 
began—apparently right behind them. Marse 
John got off his horse. After a long search 
he found that the sound came from a large 
pine tree. Then he discovered vapor blowing 
through a. hole made by a hammer beetle. 
When he held a lighted match before the hole, 
the vapor promptly blew it out. He knew 
then that the vapor was not gas but air. But 
he could not guess where the air came from or 
how it came to be under such pressure. He 
grew interested and sent Uncle Abe to get an 
axe to cut the tree down. When he felled the 
tree the whole rotten inside of the stump blew 
out! 

Even now Marse John does not know for 
sure what caused the pressure, but he is a close 
observer and a good reasoner, and he has a 
theory. He thinks that the large straight tap- 
root of the pine reached to a cave in the hill 
and that when it rotted it made a passage by 
which the air in the cave could reach the hol- 
low trunk. Then the beetle bored through the 
live wood with the result that when the air 
in the cave became warm and expanded, the 
pressure sent it through the rotten root up 
the trunk and out of the beetle hole with force 
enough to make a whistling sound. 

Probably Marsu John is right. The soil of 
the region is thin and is underlain with lime- 
stone, a stone in which caves are often found. 
The tree grew on a ridge that runs north and 
south and that consequently is exposed all day 
long to the heat of the summer sun. If the 
cave lies near enough to the surface. so that 
the heat can penetrate‘to it, it is likely that by 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon the air 
in it is sufficiently expanded to rush through 
the hole quite forcibly enough to make a 
whistling sound. The theory also explains 
satisfactorily why the tree did not whistle 
on cloudy or cool days. 
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LUCK AND DIAMONDS 


HE sheerest luck guided the men who 

discovered certain of the most famous 
diamond mines in South Africa. Here are the 
stories of two of them: 

One day just fifty years ago, says a British 
magazine, a poor Boer farmer named Van 
Wyk saw one of his children trying to pick 
out a pebble from the mud walls of his rough 
house. He looked at it and found it to be a 
tiny crystal that emitted varicolored lights. 
Turning to the walls of his house, he saw in 
them scores of similar pebbles. He picked out 
a few, showed them to an expert and learned 
that they were diamonds. The walls of his 
house were literally incrusted with them. Thus 
was discovered the famous Dutoitspan mine, 
which in a single generation was destined to 
yield tens of millions of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. 

Riding out one day at sundown to bring 
in his horses, a Boer farmer saw a meerkat 
scraping earth from its burrow. The earth had 
an odd look that led the Dutchman to start 
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THE WORST OF IT 


The Guest (who has just arrived) — Dear, dear, 
what a terrible night it is! 
The Host—Yes, most disappointing. I’m afraid itl 
keep all the best people away! 
—Bert Thomas in Sketch. 


April 21, 1921 


to fill his handkerchief with it. To his aston- 
ishment he presently found in his fingers a 
three-fourths’ carat diamond. He pawed over 
more of the earth and found more diamonds, 
He had found the Wesselton mine. 
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WHERE AGAMEMNON REIGNED 


b gmy ago Schliemann found in the ancient 
Greek city of Mycenz, where Agamemnon 
ruled, a royal sepulchre so rich in precious 
ornaments that it may well have been the last 
resting place of Agamemnon and his father, 
the wicked King Atreus. Recently archzol. 


A bathtub ET ps when the palace was excavated ; it 
may even have been the very one in which 
A was d 





ogists have made new discoveries in the ruins 
there that still further increase our knowledge 
of the heroes of the Trojan War. 

The excavations, made by the British School 
of Archeology at Athens, have disclosed im- 
plements and pottery that prove that, as 
Schliemann believed, this Treasure House of 
Atreus—for so the great tomb is called—is 
really of the Trojan period. 

Among the articles found in one of the 
houses is a bathtub that was afterwards used 
as a coffin. Is it perhaps the identical tub in 
which Agamemnon was slain by his jealous 
and vengeful spouse, Clytemnestra? But, such 
fancies aside, what the archeologists have 
positively learned is interesting enough; each 
shard of pottery, each coin, each carving, tells 
a plain story of the period and of the skill of 
the Greek artificers. 

For six hundred years before Agamemnon 
and the Trojan War Mycene had been an 
important stronghold and a flourishing town; 
indeed, at the very beginning of the age of 
bronze there was a settlement on the site. In 
463 B.c. the Argives pillaged the city, disman- 
tled the citadel and scattered the inhabitants. 
But that was nearly a thousand years after 
the Greeks had slipped into Troy in their 
wooden horse, and fully fifteen hundred years 
after the city began its long and glorious his- 
tory. Early in the Christian era, when the 
traveler Pausanias visited the site, Mycene 
had gone the way of Ninevah and Carthage. 
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A WAY OUT OF THE PRESENT 
UNREST 


PENNY for your thoughts,” I said to 
Kathleen. Kathleen is my wife. 

“I like that!” said Kathleen indignantly. 
“A penny was the market value of my 
thoughts in 1914. Why should butter and 
cheese and reels of cotton go up more than 
double and my thoughts stay the same?” 

“Twopence,” I offered. 

“T said more than double,” she remarked 
coldly. 

I plunged. “Sixpence!” 

“Done!” 

“Tl put it in the collection bag for you 
next Sunday,” I added hastily. 

“Well, I was thinking of Veronica’s future. 
I was wondering what she was going to be.” 

“When we went to the Crystal Palace,” I 
said gently, “I suspected that she wanted to 
be the proprietor of a merry-go-round!” 

“She might go into Parliament,” said Kath- 
leen dreamily. “I expect that women will be 
able to do everything by the time she’s grown 
up. She might be cabinet minister. I don’t see 
why she shouldn’t be prime minister.” 

“Her hair’s just about the right length 
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Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusiv> Internal Hysleoule 
Expangion rocessthat elimi- 
nates tone-Bruise— 


4" Rim Cct and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


110,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 175 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























Brings a smile of 
relief as soon as 
it touches that 
itching rash or 
patch of eczema. 
Save yourself 
hours of torture 
by keeping a jar 
on hand. Cool, 
soothing, 
healing — and 
so nearly 
flesh color it 
hardly shows 
at all. Your 
druggist sells it. 
Ask for it. 














Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall. Mich. 
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Potted and Garden Flowers and Plants 


Require Food and Drink. 


FERTALL TABLETS 


622% dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
& ie, 3 quart—make an odorless, stainless 
o Fertilizer of wonderful quality, mak- 


irrg plants grow and bloom freely. 
Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 


3 Boxes, 25c.—Stamps or Coin. 
Delivered Postpaid. 


FERTALL COMPANY, Box 19, 
9 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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now,” I said. “And perhaps she could give me 
congenial employment. I wouldn’t mind being 
minister of transport. There’s quite a good 
salary attached. But she may have ideas of 
her own on the subject.” 

Feeling curious, I went in search of Veron- 
ica. I found her at a private dance given by 
the butterflies and hollyhocks at the other end 
of the lawn. When she saw me she came to 
meet me and made her excuses very politely. 
“We've just been wondering what you’re 
going to be when you’ve stopped being a little 
girl,” I said. 

“Me?” said Veronica calmly. “Oh, I’m 
going to be a fairy. You don’t want me to be 
anything else, do you?” she added anxiously. 
Even the prime minister’s post seemed sud- 
denly quite flat. 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I think you’ve made a 
very good choice.” But she was not quite 
satisfied. 

“T shall hate going away from you,” she 
said. “Couldn’t you come, too ?” 

“Where ?” 

“To fairyland.” 

“Ah!” TI said. “I must think about that. 
Could we come back if we didn’t like it?” 

“No-o, I don’t fink so. I’ve never heard of 
anyone’s doing that. But you'll love it,” she 
went on earnestly. “You'll be ever so tiny, 
and you can draw funny frost pictures wiv 
rainbows and fold up flowers into buds and 
splash dew water over everyfing at night and 
ride on butterflies and help the birds to make 
nests. Fink what fun to help a bird to make 
a nest! You'll love it!” 

“Is that all?” I said sternly. “Are you keep- 
ing nothing from me? What about witches 
and spells and being turned into frogs? I’m 
sure I remember that in my fairy tales.” 

“Oh, nothing that matters,” she said quickly. 
“You can always tell a witch, you know, and 
we'll keep out of their way. An’ if a nasty 
fairy turns you into a frog, a nice one will 
always turn you back quite soon. It’s all right. 
You mustn’t worry about that. There won’t 
be any fun if you don’t come, too, darlin’,” 
she ended shamelessly. 

I considered. “Veronica,” I said at last, “is 
there such a thing as Ireland in fairyland? 
Is there an exchange that won’t keep steady ? 
Is there any labor trouble?” 

She shook her head. “I’ve never heard of 
anyfing that sounded like those. I’m sure there 
isn’t.” 

“That decides it,” I said. “We'll all come. 
As soon as you can possibly arrange it.” 

She heaved a sigh of relief and ran off to 
tell the glad news to the butterflies and the 
hollyhocks. 

So that’s settled. I think we’ve made a wise 
decision. After all, what’s a witch or two, or 
even a temporary existence as a frog, com- 
pared with a coal strike >—Punch. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE FIRE 
WALKERS 


ALKING barefooted through a charcoal 

fire four feet deep and more than thirty 
feet long cannot be a pleasant thing to do. 
Nevertheless, it forms a part of the extraor- 
dinary religious festival that annually takes 
place in honor of a Hindu goddess at one of 
the temples in Singapore. 

A loud tom-toming, says Mr. L. F. Stock- 
well, who describes the ceremony in the Wide 
World Magazine, announced the arrival of 
the fire walkers. There were about two hun- 
dred of them, the men in saffron-colored loin 
cloths, the women in saffron-colored robes. 
With blazing eyes and loosened hair, they 
pressed on, accompanied by the weird wailing 
of pipes. Some of the walkers fought in their 
haste to enter the flames, others hung back 
and had to be urged forward by priests or 
relatives. Some were professed ascetics, per- 
haps with a withered arm held aloft and with 
a thousand silver nails passed through their 
skin; others were ordinary folk who had made 
a vow thus to propitiate the goddess in order 
to secure the birth of a son. 

Most of them walked hurriedly through the 
fire, holding a bunch of neem leaves above 
their heads; a few strolled along leisurely over 
the glowing charcoal. Some carried in their 
arms small children, who cried lustily from 
the terrific heat; and one or two boys and 
girls about eight years old went through the 











ordeal alone. A tragic figure was a young girl 
| with unbourfd hair and terrified eyes, who, 

unable to face the fire alone, was persistently 
| pushed forward by an old woman at her back. 
| Those who have passed through the fire de- 
| clare that they feel no pain at the time. They 
admit to drinking bhang to work them up to 
the necessary pitch of excitement, but declare 
that they rub nothing on their feet. 
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Glacier 








N the West there are a hundred wonder- 

regions awaiting you this vacation-time 
—each different. Send for the free book 
about the place that interests you: 


Colorado—“The Playground of the Na- 
tion,” and Utah, “The Promised Land.” 


‘ Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 
—a natural, wild and beautiful immensity 
of outdoors, a refuge of peaceful beauty, 
a haven of quietness. 


Yellowstone Park—spectacular, mys- 
terious—“The Wonder- 
Geyser-Land of America.” 

Glacier Park—exciting in its 
vastness, terrific in its gran- 
deur—home of the Blackfeet 
Indians. 


The West is a fascinating 


All the West is Vacation [and 
“Write now for free booklet 





| Route | 
| houte | 


The National Park Line 


picture-book whose pages you may turn 
a lifetime and always find something new, 
something thrilling. Beside the great 
parks and Colorado playgrounds, there 
are, for instance: the romantic Big Horn 
Mountains, the historic “Buffalo Bill” 
country in Wyoming; South Dakota’s 
Black Hills, the charmed land of the 
Pacific Northwest and glorious California. 


Go, when your fancy dictates, one 
way and return another, at no extra 
cost—stay as long as you desire. The map 


Burlington 


shows how the Burlington just 
naturally fits in to advantage. 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
c.B.&Q. R. R. 

Chicago 














Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beaty Doctor 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25e. ever: were For sam 





address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, 








THEY WEAR LONGEST 
The Worcester Improved 
(Custom Made) Elastic Stockings 
give greater service and comfort because —_ 


y specialists. Give correct s 
ort. Write today for valuable free booklet : 
Vari cose Veins— What They Are; Relieved. 





Gives fu full directions for self-measurement for 

elastic ———- ankle aH and athletic 

goods. LOWEST PRICES IN U.S. 

WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS S Compan 
58 Front St., Dept. A, Worceste: 
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BEAD TABLE 
MATS 


EAD table mats are recent 
B French inventions. They are 
more practical and economical 
than cloth mats, for they can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. Moreover, 
when made from carefully chosen 
designs, they are distinctive and ar- 
tistic. Finally, they are easy to make. 
China or porcelain beads are the 
best kind to use, but if they cannot 
be obtained common beads will do. 
A competent salesgirl, after seeing 
the design that is to be used, should 
be able to tell how many beads will 
be needed. 

Fig. 1 shows a Dutch tile that re- 
sembles delftware. The finished mat 
measures about five and three eighths 
by six inches. Use jade green, white 
opaque and: dark blue beads, each 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter 
and three eighths of an inch long. 

Suecess in the work depends on 
making it compact and strong. Here 
are directions for making the first 
five rows: 

Thread a long, thin needle with a 
heavy linen thread four and a half 
yards long, and make a large knot at 
the other end of the thread. Then 
string thirty blue beads; they make 
the first row. Turn and draw the 
needle through the twenty-seventh 
bead; that starts the second row. 

For the second row: String one blue 
bead, draw the needle through the 
twenty-fifth bead, string another blue 





Dark Blue 


Fig. A. Key to 
the arrangement 
of the beads in the 
Dutch pattern 
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White [7] 


Fig. 2. Key explaining the arrangement of the beads when 
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making a table mat of Indian design. One half 
of the mat is shown 
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own bonds do, at the end of stated 
terms. However, the necessities of 
financing the war have led some gov. 
ernments to adopt the definite term, 
or to distribute the redemptions over 
a given number of years. External 
issues have definite maturities. 
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AN ANTIQUE BAZAAR 


CORRESPONDENT writes of a 

A novel, practicable and instruc- 

tive entertainment that those 

who originated it—two women mem- 

bers of a chureh organization—intro- 

duced to their townspeople under the 
title of an antique bazaar. 

The women visited everyone who 
they knew had old relics in their pos- 
session—household articles that had 
been in the family for years—and 
explained that they should like to 
borrow the things, exhibit them and 
charge a small admission fee to the 
exhibition. The money was, of course, 
to go to further the particular chureh 
plan that was on foot. Those called 
upon were glad to lend whatever de- 
sirable articles they had; and since 
they referred their visitors to other 
persons who might like to contribute 
to the affair, it was not long before a 
considerable number of antiques had 
been collected. , 

The admission fee was twenty-five 
cents—a sum that no one felt was ex- 
orbitant. In addition to the stimulus 
in helping a worth-while cause, there 











was the personal stimulus derived 





bead, draw the needle through the 
twenty-third bead, string one blue 
bead, draw the needle through the 
twenty-first bead, string one blue bead and draw 
the needle through the nineteenth bead. Continue 
in that way until the thread has been drawn 
through the first féad strung. 

To make a turn into the third row, string two 
blue beads, draw the thread through the bead that 
is next to the second bead in the second row, string 
one blue bead and draw the thread through the 
bead that is next to the fourth bead in the second 
row, and so on until the row is complete. That will 
require fourteen beads. 

For the fourth row: String one blue bead and 
draw the needle through the bead next to the 
twenty-seventh bead in the first row. So far you 
have used only blue beads. Now string one green 
bead and draw the needle through the thirteenth 
bead in the third row. String one green bead and 
draw the needle through the twelfth bead in the 
third row. To complete the row, string the next 
beads in the following order: Two white beads, two 
green, two white, two green, two white, one blue. 

To turn at the end of the row, draw the thread 
through the blue bead next to the first one strung, 
string one blue bead, draw the thread through the 
second bead in the fourth row, and string one white 
bead. Draw the thread through the first white bead 
in the fourth row, and string one white bead, then 
draw the thread through the second. white bead in 
the fourth row. For the rest of the row, string one 
green bea, draw the needle through the first green 
bead in the fourth row, string one green, draw the 
needle through the second green bead in the fourth 
row, string one white bead, draw the needle 
through the third white bead in the fourth row, 
string one white bead, draw the needle through the 
fourth white bead in the fourth row. Then string 
two green, two white, two green and one blue in 
the same way, and finish by drawing the thread 
through the last blue bead in the fourth row. Fig. 
A shows an abbreviated pattern. 

Fig. 2 shows how to weave the beads for one of 
the genuine Indian patterns so much in favor just 
now. The colors are deep yellow, white, red, light 
blue and black. 

Use beads one tenth of an inch, or a little less, 
in diameter, and thread that can be readily passed 
through the holes doubled. Thread each of two 
needles with a thread long enough to do all the 
work of making the tile, and knot the other ends 
of the threads together. For the bofder—a double 
row of yellow beads—string a yellow bead on each 
thread, then cross and half knot the threads and 
string on two more yellow beads—one on each 
thread. Continue until you have strung two rows 
of yellow beads, with thirty-two beads in each row. 
Cross and half knot the threads between every 
two beads as you add them to the pattern, and do 
that, too, when the double row is complete. 

Then, working in the opposite direction, begin to 
form the third row—a single row—in the following 
order: Two yellow, one white, one blue, one white, 
one black, two blue, one red, two blue, one black, 
one white, one blue, one white, two yellow, one 
white, one blue, one white, one black, two blue, 
one red, two blue, one black, one white, one blue, 
one white, two yellow. Draw the extra thread 
through the first yellow bead in the second row 
and continue to cross and half knot the threads 
between every two beads. 

Since it is necessary to use two threads at atime, 
and since the pattern must be followed two squares 
at a time instead of one, the work for the Indian 
pattern is more difficult than that for the Dutch 


pattern. If the long threads are confusing, use 
shorter ones. But have them long enough to work 
a double row of the pattern and to be carried some 
distance into the next row before they end off. 
Take care that the beads do not slip apart where 
the threads overlap. 

Good designs for bead mats can be found in 
cross-stitch and beadwork patterns. For example, 
the cross-stitch pattern fur a conventional flower 
border, shown in the Family Page for August, 
1920, would help to make a very attractive mat. 
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To Scald Milk.—To prevent milk from sticking 
to the bottom of the kettle or the pan when you 
scald it, first boil a little water in the pan for a 
minute or two and then pour it out just before you 
put the milk into it. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 


{In the period from 1913 to 1916 The Com- 
panion printed in the Family Page two care- 
fully prepared series of articles under the 
general topic of The Care of Savings. Many 
eof our readers found those articles helpful. It 
is in the hope of rendering further service that 
The Companion now offers this new series. } 

I, Public Securities 
MALL savings are best cared for by such 
S agencies as the savings banks and the build- 
ing and loan associations; but with the 
increase of accumulated funds those methods may 
prove inadequate, and it then becomes necessary 
to consider security investments. 

The great Liberty bond campaigns of the war 
period, which made broad appeal on the ground 
of patriotism, served to present to the public the 
general principles of buying securities as they 
had never been presented before. Unfortunately, 
the widespread distribution of war loan bonds 
among small investors has led financial crooks to 
make all sorts of efforts to induce those who hold 
the bonds to exchange them for doubtful or worth- 
less stocks. Since the United States bonds now 
figure so largely in the thoughts of investors, our 
study of securities may well begin with a review 
of public obligations in general. 

Governments, states and cities must borrow. 
Nations borrow for the necessities of war or for 
such purposes as building railways and making 
public improvements like the Panama Canal. 
Lesser political units raise money in that way for 
public works or improvements of various types, 
too costly to be financed with current taxes. 

Owing to conditions existing in parts of Europe 
as a result of the war, it is necessary to speak 
with discrimination of the present status of gov- 
ernment debts. For our purposes comment will be 
confined mainly to the securities of the United 
States, which still represent the highest type of 
safe investment. 

Before the war the outstanding bonds of this 
country were relatively few and were held mainly 
by national banks as security for their circulating 
notes. War requirements resulted in the govern- 
ment’s offering the public five loans in such form 
as made them available for small investors and 
purchasable by weekly payments. With the inevi- 
table readjustment of security values since the 


war, Liberty bonds have declined substantially 
from their par value. That does not affect their 
intrinsic worth as investments, and it should be 
considered chiefly as affording a notable oppor- 
tunity to buy more of them at the lower prices. 

Income from all of the war loan bonds is exempt 
from the normal income tax. Bonds of the first 
loan and a portion of the fifth are exempt from all 
income taxes, and so are in special demand from 
wealthy investors who are subject to the higher 
rates of surtax. Other issues have various exemp- 
tion advantages besides being free from the nor- 
mal tax, but those have also limitations that keep 
them within reach of the small investor. 

Aside from Federal issues, public securities in 
the United States include the bonds of various 
state governments, cities, metropolitan districts, 
counties and such other political divisions as 
towns, villages, school districts and special bor- 
rowing units created for road improvements, 
drainage, irrigation or levees on the borders of a 
changeable river. It so happens that under a con- 
stitutional provision the income from all such 
bonds is completely exempt from Federal taxes. 
As a result, the securities are preferred invest- 
ments for those who pay the higher rates of in- 
come tax, and the market prices tend to keep 
such securities away from the small investor. It is 
true, also, that not much effort has ever been made 
to interest large numbers of people in American 
public bonds other than the Federal war loan 
issues. 

Although many of our own publi¢e obligations 
remain in a class with which the small investor 
has little to do, certain foreign issues have at- 
tained, recently, a more popular distribution in 
this country. From an investment point of view, 
that applies principally to external loans, meaning 
bonds issued here in terms of dollars instead of 
the money of the issuing countries. They are so 
payable, at American banking agencies, both as 
to principal and interest. f 

In the event of difficulties arising in the finances 
of the issuing country, such external loan bonds 
are in principle a preferential claim that takes 
precedence of domestic loans, since the protection 
of credit abroad is a prime consideration for any 
country. The rule is subject to apparent exception 
in the case of revolutionary troubles, as illustrated 
by the recent instances of Mexico and Russia, 
but would normally apply for any country that 
maintains a stable government. Even in the ex- 
ceptional cases mentioned the principle may be 
expected to apply in the end. 

Internal bonds are the obligations issued by each 
country in terms of its own money and primarily 
to its own people. Owing to the severe depression 
of exchange rates upon all but a few of the Euro- 
pean countries, it has been possible for American 
investors to buy such securities at a low cost in 
dollars. Many have done so, chiefly in the hope of 
profiting through the recovery of the exchange 
rates. Purchasers of internal loan bonds are in the 
same position as those who hold securities of the 
same class in the country of issue, except that all 
or most of the foreign governments exempt foreign 
holders of their bonds from taxes. 

European governments, in their domestic loan 
issues, have followed to a great extent the practice 
of borrowing without definite promise of repay- 
ment, their bonds being of perpetual character or 
redeemable only at the option of the government 
after certain dates, instead of maturing, as our 


from the nature of the exhibition. 

Those who had lent relics were proud 

to have their heirlooms on exhibition, 
and those who had nothing to lend were eager to 
see the interesting collection of their neighbors’ 
cherished possessions. 

The exhibition was held in the basement of the 
church. The antiques were arranged to the best 
advantage; a card on which were clearly printed 
the age of the article and the name of its owner 
was tied to every contribution. At each table some. 
one who had made himself familiar with the his- 
tory of the various articles answered the many 
questions that were asked. 

The collection contained old rugs and tapes- 
tries, spinning wheels, samplers, silver, brass, 
copper and pewter ware, pottery, an old leather 
fire bucket, a yellowed, handmade dress in which 
some one’s great- grandmother had been chris- 
tened and a man’s high hat that was two hundred 
and fifty years old. One table carried military 
relics of every national struggle from the Revo- 
lution to the Great War. Two attractions were a 
red plume that had been worn by an American 
soldier in the war with Mexico in 1846-48, and one 
of the original copies of the Ulster Gazette, in 
which the death of Washington was recorded. 

At the end of the evening girls dressed in his- 
torical costumes served coffee and doughnuts. The 
unpretentious refreshments tasted the better for 
being offered by waitresses in the simple gray 
dresses and white caps and collars of the Puritan 
period, the flowered muslins and frilly kerchiefs 
of Revolutionary days, or the quaint, high-waisted 
frocks of a still later time. 
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Proved Labor-Saving Devices 
It is in the Family Page for May 
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A DIAMOND FOR SOFT - BALL 
BASEBALL 


HE Family Page for July, 1920, described 
baseball as it is played with a soft ball. 
Much time is often lost in laying out a 
suitable diamond for the game. Here are directions 
for marking off a playing ground that will be of 
service not only for the soft-ball game but also for 
a game of real, though informal, baseball. 

On a cord ninety feet long mark a point thirty- 
five feet from one end. Mark another point sixty- 
three feet from the same end of the cord. Then 
double the cord and mark the middle of it. 

After the direction of the line from home plate 
to second base has been determined, place one 
end of the cord at the home plate and carry the 
rest of it out taut along the line to second base. 
The thirty-five-foot mark will fix the position ot 
the pitcher’s box and the sixty-three-foot mark the 
position of second base. 

Then pull in the cord until the farther end of it 
rests on second base and the other end on the home 
plate. Have some one hold it at each of those two 
points, or fasten the ends to pegs. Then, taking 
the cord at the middle, which will be slack, carr) 
the middle point to the right until the cord is again 
taut. The middle point will then mark the position 
of first base. In the same way carry the middle 
point as far as it will go to the left, and you wi!' 
have the position of third base. The plan gives “ 
symmetrical diamond of forty-five feet to a side. 
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A WOODLAND MAY DAY 


\ ia hear so much nowadays about “planning 

original entertainments” that it is small 
wonder if we sometimes forget that the 
best entertainment is often the simplest. Even 
May Day—dedicated to simple merrymak ing in the 
out of doors—does not escape the blight 
of artificiality, for May-day luncheons, 
teas, showers and stunts are much in 
favor. Such affairs are often held in- 
doors. Anyone who loves nature and 
natural things must smile at the absurd- 
ity of decorating the rooms with paper 
flowers when at the cost of a short jour- 
ney the company could enjoy a whole 
spring countryside. 

The best way to celebrate May Day 
is to go ‘‘a-Maying” — which is only a 
sort of glorified picnicking — with your 
friends. You need not go on the first day 
of May. It may be raining then, or still 
cold. Choose the first sunshiny Saturday 
in the month. Maypoles, costume frocks 
and queens of the May are picturesque, 
but they are not necessary. All that 
anyone needs for a May party that is 
not only picturesque and enjoyable but 
also true to tradition, are comfortable 
clothes, a picnic luncheon and keeh 
senses that will appreciate the happy 
Maytime life of woods and fields. 

Ask your friends to meet you—say at 
six o’clock in the morning—at your 
house, and to wear old clothes. If many 
are coming, have each one bring some- 
thing for the luncheon. Bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, fresh tomatoes with salt 
and pepper, nuts, cheese and fruit are 
nourishing and easily packed. Take, too, 
paper, pencils, a pocket edition of some 
well-illustrated book on botany and 
some book that tells about May-day customs. 

Either walk or ride until you find a suitable place 
—a grassy field or a woodsy nook—for headquar- 
ters. Then pool the food and announce that all 
are free to do as they like until luncheon time, 
when you will summon them. A cowbell will not 
take up much room in your kit, and, rung vigor- 
ously, it can be heard a long way. 

The guests will wish to do different things. Some 
will choose to explore, others, to sit still. Do not 
try to control their choice. Remember that all have 
come out to get the true spirit of May Day—to 
enjoy fresh, wholesome relaxation. Some one, how- 
ever, should keep an eye on the luncheon, and, 
since you are the hostess, you will hardly escape 
that responsibility. 

After luncheon let some one read aloud from 
the May-day book, while the rest make May bas- 
kets, many kinds of which have been described in 
The Companion. Then play games that are espe- 
cially suited to May Day. Here are some that are 
not new, but that probably will be unfamiliar to 
you. They sound childish, but they are really inter- 
esting enough to afford recreation for anyone. 

Flower Match.—Let everyone gather some 
meadow bloom—a handful of it as it grows, without 
selecting special blossoms—and sit down. One 
player takes a flower or a leaf from her handful 
and places it before her. Everyone with similar 
leaves or flowers adds them to that, and the first 
player keeps the pile. The next player does the 
same, and the game goes on until 
all the leaves and flowers have 
been matched. That player wins 
who at the end has the most flow- 
ers and leaves counted together. 

Leaf by Leaf.—Gather a heap of 
leaves,—no two alike,—make out 
a correct list with the help of the 
botany, and give every player a 
pencil and a piece of paper. Let 
the leaves go the rounds, one by 
one, and have everyone write 
down, after she has examined a 
leaf, what kind she thinks it is. 
Then read your list aloud, naming 
the leaves in the order in which 
they were passed, and see who 
has identified the most. 

Planting a garden is fun, too. 
Every player has paper and pencil and writes 
what she has planted; then she hands the paper 
to the player on her right, who writes what she 
thinks will come up from the sowing. Anything 
may be planted that can, figuratively speaking, 
come up as a plant. For example, one player 
writes, “I planted sorrow” ; the other, ‘“‘A weeping 
willow came up.” 

Next play active games suited to the day. 

Play squirrel and nut just as you would play 
drop the handkerchief, but use a nut or a cone 
instead of a handkerchief. 

Frost and flower is simply a variation of the old 
and popular cat and mouse. Of course the players 
will help the flower and hinder the frost. 

_ For the flowers and the wind, divide the party 
into two teams and mark off a home base for each 
team, the bases set a good distance apart. One 
group chooses a flower without telling the other 
team, which represents the wind, what flower it 
is. The flowers advance toward the group that 
represent the wind, and they, in turn, shout their 

guesses about the chosen flower. When they name 

the right flower, the flowers turn and run back to 
their base, and the wind chases them. A flower 





caught by anyone of the wind team before she 
reaches “home” joins the wind group. The game 
continues the flowers choosing a different name 
every time, until the wind has caught all the 
flowers. 

Tree tag and shadow tag are amusing and health- 
ful ; no doubt everyone will know how to play them. 


the leaves, when dried, are not attractive, it is a 
good plan to substitute wire stems for the real 
ones, and more endurable greens for the natural 
leaves. 

Cut fine green wire into pieces as long as the 
stems and make a little twist at one end of each 
piece. Then cut the stems from the flowers about a 





The activity, fun and social interest, which are as much a part of Maytime as flowers and foliage, take on a keener zest 


and leave a deeper imprint when they are carried into the fresh spring woods 


Singing games are exhilarating and are pecul- 
iarly suited to a day that has always been cele- 
brated with song and with musical revels. Probably 
all will know the muffin man, jolly is the miller, 
nuts in May and mulberry bush. 

No old-time May Day was quite complete with- 
out its interesting and amusing collection of feats, 
stunts and forfeits ; the very nature of such hearty, 
simple humor still qualifies it for a place in a 
May-day celebration. 

Harlequin wrestle calls for two players. Each 
stands on one leg and grasps her opponent’s right 
hand with her own. Without using her free hand, 
each tries to make the other lose her balance and 
lower the raised foot to the ground. 

In pray do, a person marks a line on the ground, 
toes it, and, without using her hands or moving 
her feet, kneels down and gets up again. 

For pick me up, stand with your back to a tree, 
drop a handkerchief on the ground and stoop to 
pick up the handkerchief without bending your 
knees. 

Close the day by having everyone join hands 
and dance round the “Maypole,” which may be 
any big tree growing in open ground. If the tree 
is a pine, so much the better; an early American 
Maypole that got itself much talked about was a 
tall pine, from the top of which bright ribbons and 
flowers hung. But your tree need not be so deco- 
rated, for since, all day, you have celebrated the 
simple spirit of Maytime, the most suitable pole 
will be a straight, sweet green one 
that nature has both grown and 
decorated. 
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WINTER BOUQUETS 
THAT WILL GROW IN 
YOUR GARDEN 


F you would like to have charm- 
I ing and unique greetings to 
send to your friends next 
winter, plant straw flowers in 
your garden this spring The blos- 
soms have a wide range of colors, 
and are everlasting; three or four 
combined with a few greens make 
a pleasing bouquet. 

Straw flowers are related to the 
life everlasting that grows wild in pastures; but 
the resemblance between the blossoms of the 
two varieties is slight. Of the different kinds of 
straw flowers, the helichrysum is by far the most 
beautiful. The blossoms are large; some are of 
exquisite shades of yellow, pink or violet; others 
are crimson or white. The plant is an annual and 
is easy to raise, for it will grow freely in any good 
garden soil; but the seeds are slow to start. Take 
care that the soil above them does not bake; they 
need plenty of room. When they are well started, 
thin them and transplant them so that they 
stand about a foot apart; then keep them 
cultivated. The seeds and directions for cul- 
tivation can be obtained from any trust- 
worthy flower dealer. The plants blossom 
abundantly, grow to be two or three feet 
high, and make a distinctive showing in a 
garden; fresh cut, the flowers are very at- 
tractive. 

For winter bouquets, pick the blossoms 
before they have fully bloomed ; tie them into 
small bunches and hang them to dry, head 
downward. In that way the stems will dry 
straight. But since the stems are brittle and 


quarter of an inch below the blossoms, and run 
a hatpin through the centre of each flower to make 
a hole through which to pass the wire stem. The 
twist in the wire—hidden by the petals—keeps it 
from slipping through the flower. Finish by wind- 
ing the wire once round the remaining exposed 
part of the original stem. If you do the work well 
you can turn out blossoms that can be arranged 
in any way without danger that the stems will 
break. You can use any kind of greens that grow 
near your home, but oleander leaves or sprigs of 
pitch pine, fir or box are especially good. Wild 
heather, too, may be combined with straw flowers; 
in that case do not use greens. 

Group the greens and the flowers informally, 
and bind the wire stems together. Or, if you prefer, 
do without greens, and arrange the blossoms in an 
old-fashioned bouquet. Run the wire stems through 
a lace-paper doily, draw the doily up snug and 
wrap tin foil round the stems. 

Use the bouquets for Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing Day remembrances, or send them as valen- 
tines. Even if there is no special day to observe, 
the cheerful, everlasting blossoms, arriving in the 
winter, will be welcome. 
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A POINTED COLLAR 


[i collars are so fashionable just now that 
girls will welcome a model that is new, pretty 
and easily made. The illustration shows a 
section of a collar that has all of those qualities; 
it is made with No. 100 crochet cotton on a No. 14 
needle. ‘ 

For the centre of every point make a filet square, 
five blocks each way. When you have reached the 
last corner of the square make 4 s. ec. in the ist 
block and 2s. c. in the 2d block. Ch. 8, join with a 
slip stitch to the middle of the 4th block, turn, and 
on the chain make * 2s. c., ch. 5, and join to the 
chain to form a picot.* Repeat from * to * 4 times. 
Then make 2 s. c. in the 2d block, 4in the 3d block, 
4 in the 4th block and 4 in the 5th block. Turn at 
the corner and repeat on the three remaining sides 
of the square. 

Ch. 8, join to the 2d picot of a scallop, ch. 8, join 
to the 4th picot of the same scallop, ch. 8 and join 
to the corner of the square. Repeat until you reach 
the starting point of that row. Over each of the 
chains make *3s. c., ch. 5 for a picot*; repeat from 
* to * twice. 

Break the thread, tie it to the 1st picot of the 
2d scallop of one edge; ch. 8, join to the 3d picot 
of the scallop, ch. 8, join to the 1st picot of the 3d 
scallop, ch. 8 and join to the 3d picot of the 3d scal- 
lop. Turn and make * 3s. c. over the chain, then ch. 
5 to form a picot*; repeat from * to * twice; then 
make 8s. c. over the middle chain, ch. 5 for a picot, 
2s. ¢., ch. 8, join to the middle chain, turn and 





on the loop so formed make * 3 s. c., then ch. 5 
for a picot*; repeat from * to * twice. Make 3 s. ¢. 
on the middle chain between the loop and the 
chain, make 2 s. c. on the other side of the loop, 
ch. 5 for a picot and make 3 s. ec. Make the last 
scallop as you made the first. 

For the band of the collar make a chain as 
long as the collar is to be, then allow 
six more stitches for turning at the end. 
Make two rows of open filet the entire 
length of the chain, then make a third 
row of solid filet. Crochet enough points 
to fill the length of the band, baste them 
to the band with a thread, and single cro- 
chet all along the basted edge. If you 
prefer to have the points a short distance 
apart, baste them to the band ; then leave 
@ small space between every two points 
and make a scallop in every space. 
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THE CHURCH CHORUS 


[The twelfth of a series of articles 
for the Sunday-school teacher] 

HURCHES appreciate more and 
( more the importance of organized 

singing. Although comparatively 
few congregations can afford the type of 
choir to be found in a city church, where 
singers are paid for their services and 
trained by a professional director, almost 
any church with a good-sized congrega- 
tion can have a chureh chorus that will 
answer the purpose very well. 

At least one church has experimented 
successfully with the idea. There the 
chorus of a hundred voices is drawn 
from the Sunday school—always a field 
of wide and rich reseurces. The chil- 
dren’s ages range from seven to sixteen. 
Most of the pupils of the junior and intermediate 
grades become members of the choir by virtue 
of their membership in the Sunday school; the 
smaller children are selected for their voices. A 
teacher of vocal music, employed in the public 
schools of the town, is employed to train the chorus. 
She is assisted in her task by volunteers from the 
ranks of the congregation who take part in the 
practice singing, and who are regularly on hand 
at the services to help the choristers put on their 
robes and to supervise the younger children. A 
quartette of adult voices helps to uphold the chil- 
dren’s singing and takes the more difficult parts. 

Choir practice is held twice a week, on Wednes- 
day evening and on Saturday afternoon. It is an 
unwritten rule that a member of the choir who is 
absent from both practice periods shall not take 
part in the singing on the following Sunday. 

The chorus enters the church in regular choir 
formation, the smallest two children in the lead 
and the rest arranged according to height. They 
come in singing and they leave singing. Sometimes 
they sing an anthem or a quartette selection with- 
out the help of the older voices; sometimes a boy 
with a particularly good voice sings alone. 

The cost of keeping up the chorus is not large. 
The only expenses are the moderate payment 
that the teacher receives and the expenditure for 
vestments, hymnals and leaflets. 

The plan has signal advantages. The trained 
choir gives direction and support to the con- 
gregational singing, confidence to the untrained 
singer, and makes the musical programme of the 
service of even and satisfactory character. More- 
over, the presence of the earnest, white-robed 
singers impresses and inspires the other wor- 
shipers. In processional and recessional, as well 
as in the choir loft, the chorus gives to the service 
a sense of the beauty of harmony and the beauty 
of holiness. 

As for the children themselves, they realize their 
responsibility, and they appreciate the privilege of 
having an active part in the church service. Thus 
their regular attendance at church is insured. 
They receive a certain amount of musical training 
free of charge ; they become familiar with the best 
sacred music and learn how to use their knowledge 
of it to best advantage. Some of them cannot sing 
particularly well, and they know it; but they 
know, too, that they can at least sing true and so 
play a useful part in the work of the choir. 

The plan could be carried out—on a smaller 
scale, if necessary—in many other churches where 
there is a similar need. 
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HONEY BARS 


ON EY is healthful as well as delicious. Used 
as a basis for candy it insures a sweet 
that is wholesome, appetizing and unusual. 
Honey bars have all of those qualities. 

Place in a saucepan one quart of honey, 
three generous tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil the 
mixture until, when a little of it is dropped 
into cold water, it hardens. Stir in two tea- 
spoonfuls of lemon extract ; then add slowly; 
crushing it fine between the forefinger and 
the thumb, one half teaspoonful of cook- 
ing soda. Mix the whole thoroughly, pour 

it into a buttered platter, and when it is 
partly cool mark it off in bars, making the 
lines so deep that the bars may be read- 
ily broken apart. 
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SOUND TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS 


I. Equipment, Grip and Service 


on tennis to give beginners a foundation from 

which to work, to help them form a good style, 
and to teach principles that ean be applied on the 
court in actual play, leaving for later publication 
sueh theories and diseussions about strokes as 
might confuse an inexperienced player. 


EQUIPMENT 


The kind of racket to buy and the sort of cloth- 
ing to wear must depend upon the taste and needs 
of the player. There is no best racket or best 
shoe, but there are a few general principles that 
eover the whole field of equipment. 

1. Do not play in street clothes. 

2. Let your tennis clothes be loose fitting. 

3. Some sort of hat or cap will keep perspiration 
out of the eyes, and a visor may help the player 
who faces the sun. 

4. Shoes should be as light as possible, since every 
extra ounce tells. Some 
players need special shoes 
with a strong arch support. 

5. Duck or serge trousers 
are cooler than flanvel 

6. In picking out a racket 
get one that is plainly strung. 

A girl’s racket should weigh 
about 12 ounces, or if she is 
strong, 13 ounces; and a 
man’s from 14to 1444 ounces. 
A racket should not be too 
light or heavy enough to 
tire the arm. The handle 
should be as large as can be 
used comfortably, so as to 
have the necessary balance. 
A corrugated handle is 
easier to grip; so is one that 


is taped. 


THE GRIP ON THE 
RACKET 


The ability to play a good 
game may depend upon 
whether the player has a 
proper grip on the racket. 
The one rule reeognized 
by the best players is that 
at the time of striking a ball 
the forearm and the handle 
of the racket should be in as 
nearly a straight line as pos- 
sible. That is necessary to 
get the most power from 
the stroke. Be certain that 
your grip is beth simple and 
natural. 

A beginner generally plays a backhand stroke 
without changing fromthe forehand grip, and with 
the opposite side of the racket. That, however, 
makes a very weak stroke, as the wrist is then 
in front of the racket handle and pulling away, 
whereas to get power it should always be behind, 
or partly behind, the handle. A beginner may play 
the backhand stroke without. ehanging the grip 
from the forehand stroke, and by using the same 
side of the racket. That is better than using the 
other side and not changing, yet it necessitates 
twisting the muscles of the arm and wrist as well 
as the body, whereas a simple quarter turn of 
the grip to the right, using the same side, greatly 
lessens the twisting of the museles and allows a 
more powerful stroke, besides giving better con- 
trol. in making the ehange from the forehand grip, 
the hand should be loosened and the racket swung 
across the front of the body, the thumb up the 
handle, or round it, to stop the racket at the 
quarter turn. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Always have a firm hold on the racket at the 
moment when you strike, but at other times rest 
the museles by using a loose grip. Some players 
like to heosen the grip on a volley and let the ball 
drop just over the net with ajsmall bounce. It is 
sometimes a good play, but a great majority of 
such shots drop on the wrong side of the net. After 
you become an expert player you may experiment 
with that shot, but it usually gets a player into the 
habit of loosening his grip, which is one of the 
commonest of faults. Some players have a tend- 
ency to take a grip on the end of the handle with 
the leather in the palm of the hand, but that gives 
a long pendulum, slows up the stroke, and is a 
weaker grip than the correct one that is shown. 
Again, a player may shorten the handle for ground 
strokes, but that makes his lever so short that he 
loses much force; and there will be many balls 
that he will fail to get, on account of his shortened 
reach. Nevertheless, in volleying at the net balls 
that are in the area between the shoulder and the 
ground, a shortened grip is correct. The balls gen- 
erally come so fast that a short grip is necessary 
te get them ai all, and the force lost by the short 
grip does not matter, since the ball rebounds from 
a firmly held racket quite enough to win the point 
if the ball is well placed. 


SERVICE 


It has been said that “the service is the founda- 
tion of the game,” and so it is, for no man ever 
becomes a first-class player who has not a good 
service. A so-called straight service, with speed, 


I is the object of the-present series of articles 


Fig. 3. Ordin 
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ary Serv- 

ice. Side view. Hit the ball 
as high as possible, with 
a natural reach, but with- 
. Note that 
the weight is being trans- 
ferred to the left foot just 
at the moment of impact. 


would be best if you could be consistent in it. But 
to get a straight serve into the court is almost an 
impossibility for any player. The ball must drop 
by gravity, or be forced down by the cut or pull of 
the raeket. A string tied to a pole at eleven feet 
from the ground at the base line and passing over 
the lowest part of the net will just fall within 
the service line. Therefore a ball must be hit at 
very near eleven feet from the ground if it is to 
travel in a straight line and strike where it should. 


as shown in Fig. 4. A large number of the most 
expert players use the forehand cut service con- 
tinually. It has many advantages. The position of 
the arm is natural, it requires no twisting of the 
muscles, it gives cut enough so that the ball drops 
into the court, and it gives more speed than any 
other twist and cut service. 

The grip for that service is shown in Figs. 4 and 
5. From the forehand grip, as shown in Fig. 1, the 
hand is meved an eighth of a turn to the left, which 

















Fig. 1. Forehand Grip. Front view. The best 
and Songest 4 p for ordinary service and fore- 
hand strokes. Note that the leather is not in the 
palm of the hand; neither is the handle back far 

enough to interfere with the action of the wrist. 


4 Service. 
Correct position. Hit the 


ball as high u SF as possible 
without stretching thearin. 
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The average good player serves the ball from a 
point eight or nine feet from the ground. In a so- 
called straight service, therefore, the ball must be 
hit with a cut, a top or a pull that will give the 
necessary drop. 

The slow ball is too easily returned. A ball hit 
with a pull of the racket is a good ball if it goes 
over, but the pull has a great tendency to throw 
the ball into the net. 

A beginner should use the forehand service at 
first (Fig. 3), but after the first few lessons the 
best possible service is the forehand cut service, 


Fi Cut Service. 
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Fig. 2. Backhand Grip. With thumb up. A 
hold that many payers use. The thumb helps to 
guide the stroke. It is also correct to have the 
thumb round the handle. 
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makes possible an angle with the arm and racket, 
as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. That grip also makes 
possible the angle of about forty-five degrees at 
which the face of the racket is held when it hits the 
ball. The position for the service is shown in Fig. 
4. The left foot is just behind the line, the right 
foot about six inches to the rear, and nearly at a 
right angle to it, the weight evenly balanced oni 
both feet. The left hand holds two balls, one of 
them by the thumb and the first two fingers. The 
racket is at the right side. From that position bring 
both hands forward to an easy and natural distance 





THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
Further Study Based on Old Fourteenth 


Ss TST TT SU 


Reference board, showing how the squares are numbered. 


study of the previous presentation of Old 
Fourteenth, the present lesson will be easy 
and clear. By this time the beginner knows the 
fundamentals of the strategy of checkers, so that 
this new solution of Old Fourteenth, with its notes 
and variations, will be interesting and instructive 


T: the student who has made a thorough , 


GAME, OLD FOURTEENTH 


(2)06-9 15-18 811 f37 
23-18 22-15 25-22 27-24 
914 11-27 11-145 13-17 
18-9 32-23 24-20 22-13 
5-144 =: 13-22 15-24 10-14 
26-23 25-9 28-19 13-9 
(1)9-13 1-6 6-13 7-11 7-10 
27-23 d30-25 29-25 31-27 95 
* Means best move. 
The game is now a draw, neither side having 
any advantage. 


11-15 
23-19 
8-11 
22-17 
48 
25-22 


11-15 


a—In a previous issue 17-13 was given. This move 
is another way of defending the white side. 

b—The student must avoid playing 5-9 here, 
although it is a narrow draw. Against a stronger 
opponent he would be likely te lose. 

e—If the beginner should play 1-5 instead of the 
move given, he would lose by 30-25, 5-9, 32-27, 2-6, 
22-18. 

d—32-27 and 23-18 are weak moves for white to 
play, and should be avoided. 

e—6-9 loses by 32-27 as at the third move of note e. 

f—The student will readily see that if he were 
to play 11-15 here, he would lose by 27-24, 3-7, 21-17, 
7-11, 23-18, 2-7, 18-14. 


(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 


24-20 18-22 13-6 8-11 
27 32-28 1-10 30-25 
28-24 11-15 24-19 
17-13 10-14 19-10 15-24 
7-11 26-23 615 28-19 


g—A beginner should avoid this course of play 
in a contest, but when playing only friendly games 
he will find it instruetive to depend upon his own 
resources. 


(2) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 


23-18 13-22 27-18 17-22 

1-6 25-18 6-9 24-20 
31-27 16-23 14-10 16-19 
11-16 18-14 9-13 32-27 
1%-11 10-17 15-11 22-26 
26-23 9-18 21-14 13-17 27-23 

6-9 22-15 7-16 18-15 26-30 


The sides have equal positions. 


h—A eritieal situation results from 11-16, and the 
student should not attempt it until he has mastered 
the game more thoroughly. 


g15-18 
22-15 
11-18 


27-24 
1418 
23-14 
draw 


15-18 
23-14 
Al1-15 
30-25 
8-11 


23-16 
12-19 
10-7 
3-10 
15-6 
2-9 
draw 
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in front of the body. The racket may rest lightly on 
the left hand. As the hands go forward the knees 
bend slightly. Now the racket swings down and 
back, behind the body, with the elbow bent, as 
shown in Fig. 6; at the same time the left hand 
comes up in front. Again the knees bend as the 
racket comes back, and the body is raised on the 
toes, most of the weight being on the right foot. 
As the ball, guided by the thumb and the first two 
fingers, leaves the hand, the racket starts upward 
and forward, and should strike the ball at the top 
of its ascent, two and a half feet above and in front 
of the right shoulder, depending on the reach of 
the arm. As the racket goes forward the arm and 
the right knee straighten out, which puts the whole 
of the right side of the body into the serve, and 
gives more power than serving with the arm alone. 
The wrist work gives the last guiding touch as the 
face of the racket hits the ball at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. A wider angle gives a greater 
eut to the ball. The racket finishes at the left side 
of the body. The left hand swings naturally back 
and the right foot swings forward into a step for 
the net or position, as in Fig. 7. 

A discussion of the twist 
services will appear in a 
later article. 

One of the most important 
things in serving is to throw 
the ball up in just the same 
way every time. Many fair 
players seem never to toss 
the ball twice to the same 
height, or they toss it first 
over the head, then over the 
right shoulder. The ball 
should not be thrown up too 
high, because the higher it 
goes the faster it will drop 
and the more difficult it will 
be to hit. The ball should be 
thrown just high enough so 
that with a natural and not 
a stretched reach the racket 
will just hit it at the top of 
its ascent. A common fault 
is hitting the ball too low in 
its fall. The ball should be 
thrown within one or two 
inches of the same spot 
every time, and hit at the 
moment when it turns to 
descend, because the frac- 
tion of a second at which 
the ball is stationary is a 
great help in gaining accu- 
racy. Serve your second ball 
as hard as you served your 
first one, but do not serve 
the first one so hard that it 
strikes outside the service 
court most of the time. It is 
much better to place the first serve at a fair 
speed than to drive it outside the service court 
and then send over an easy second serve that 
your opponent can place at will: Moreover, the 
psychology of getting in the first service is worth 
considering. In your service, first get placement, 
not into too small areas at first but into the court, 
until your increased ability allows you to place 
the ball from one side to the other, then into the 
eorners. Next increase your speed, but slowly, 
and never think of the ability to place the ball as 
less important than speed. 

Generally the best position from which to serve 
is near the centre of the base line, as you are then 
nearer the service court, which gives a greater 
chance for the ball to be good, permits greater 
speed and gives your opponent less time to get 
into position after your serve. 

Always make your faults over the service line 
instead of into the net. It is better to go far above 
the net than to put a ball into it, for a ball even 
high above the net has a chance to drop into the 
service court. Fewer doubles would be made if 
players would remember that. 

Take a glance at the spot in the service court 
where you want to place your ball, then keep your 
eye on the ball until after you have hit it. 

Do not think of hitting the ball down into the 
service court. Hit it right and there will be no 
trouble about its coming down; but if you try to hit 
it down into the court, more often you will pull it 
into the net. Simply take a natural swing and 
get your shoulder and body into the shot at the 
moment of impact. 

Know that you are going to get your service in. 
Know the spot where it is going. Have no doubts 
in your mind at all. Concentrate your mind on tle 
thing that you are doing, and think of nothing else. 
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A CAMP TORCH 


F, when camping, you have ever tried to light 

your way from the tent to the spring or the 

boat landing by the light of a flaming brand, 
you have probably been surprised to have youl 
torch go out and leave. you in darkness. 

Make your torch of three blazing sticks instea: 
of one stick. You may have noticed that in the 
camp fire three brands that lie close together wil! 
blaze with a single flame to which all of them con 
tribute. They continue to burn because the hea' 
cannot escape in all directions, as it can when only 
one stick is on fire. It is the same with the torch. 
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“The Call to Camp” 


—our 1921 catalogue; pictures, 
describes, and prices our pop- 
ular Dudley line of Camping 
Essentials and Accessories. 


Weare official Outfitters to nearly 
100 camps. Every Dudley product 
is positively guaranteed asto work- 
manship and quality. All orders 
quickly and carefully filled. 

Write to-day for your copy of 

“The Call to Camp’’—sent free. 


CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 


‘ Hanover, Dept. C. Little Bldg., 
New Hampshire Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 


The fol!s wing Books will be s uppl lied at special prices 

for a limited ti time. They are cloth bound and illustrated. 

Considering present values, the Books are decided bar- 

gains, and offer an op ortunity to secure the best stories 

by writers of reputation at a large saving. They will be 
sent by parcel post at the prices stated. 














Regular Our 


Price Price 

SEVENTEEN - $1.90 .75 
By Booth Tarkington 

JUST DAVID - 10 65 
By Eleanor H. Porter 

PIECES OF EIGHT . . 39 & 


By Richard Le Gallienne 

A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 1.00.65 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

MICHAEL O’HALLORAN.._ 1.9.75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

FRECKLES . 190 .%5 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 

A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . 1.50 .65 
By Homer Greene 

THE DESERT OF WHEAT . 2.00 .75 
By Zane Grey 

DAWN, By Eleanor H. Porter . 2.00 .75 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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With Name Stamped Right On It 
Don't take others that resemble it. Look 
er's name. It proves genuine arti- 
s horns make bicycle riding safer. 
ever Fail to Sound. Patented and- 
eed Inner Construction. Built to 
last ) ears. MODEL “B" as shown, has 
t all- earing clutch for prolonged Sound. 
Five other models. Write for free iMustrated circular. 


THE SEISS MFG. COMPANY, 301 Alexis Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


C. FREE CATALOG tus ano'wgmoun in cuass | 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 Somaene or two colors enamel, 
‘ — Plate 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz Sterling 
é si Iver 869 es.. $4.00 door Write for catalog. 

3089, BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
204 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


5 NAME CARDS, 25c. 50 Business Cards, 40c 
Envelopes . 85c. 50 Note Heads  80¢. 





















Samples. quantity prices, free. STANDARD COM- 
MERCIAL SERVICE; 617 Park B dg., Worcester, Mass. 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS 


There is a pethdey every day. Three Pencils and 
one Penholder all stamped with same name, in 
gold. Floral or Birthday Box. Postpaid, 50c. 
C. Y. DAMON, 441 TREMONT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- page book on Stammering 
Ana Stuttering, “tes Ca ances and Cure.” tens 
how I cured myse mering 20 year 















B.N. BOGUE, 3308 Bogue Bids. 1147 1147 ¥. ql. St, Indianapolis 
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THE YOUTHS coe are is an illus- 
rated w per for all the fa mily. 
te sub s— plies i pai 50 & ween in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Oftice, Boston, +4 aS 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be a le = ae by change 
in the expiration date following the_subscriber’s 
address on the mereia n of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by ma. is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is —_ In asking for change of address 
. sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
ur name cannot be found on our books unless 

this t is done. 

Manuscripts otesad & for mbijcotion should, in ever: 
case, be addre ‘ors. A personal 
dress delays pe Ck ba thom 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 














THE POOR SLEEPER 


NE sign that a man has had insufficient 

sleep is finding himself drowsy at odd 
hours during the day. There are many simple 
precautions that a man so affected can prac- 
tice. He will often find it a waste of time to 
lie in bed obstinately trying to get to sleep. 
The wise course for him is to rise, put on 
warm slippers and a dressing gown and read 
until his brain grows quiet. He may find that 
eating a light luncheon will help; one physi- 
cian used to advise his patients either to heat 
a cup of milk and sip it slowly or to eat an 
apple slowly, skin and all. 

Anyone who is subject to insomnia should 
make sure that when in bed his head shall be 
cool and his feet warm; he should use a hot- 
water bottle or a light pillow at the foot of 
the bed if he cannot keep his feet warm other- 
wise. He should always make his evening ‘meal 
nutritious but light, and if it proves to have 
been too light supplement it with a little more 
light food at the end of the evening. 

Much sleeplessness is only a form of indi- 
gestion. When a person falls asleep quickly, 
but wakes in an hour or so unmistakably suf- 
fering from undigested food, he should rise 
and slowly drink a cup of hot water in which 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda has been dissolved. 

Most poor sleepers are of nervous tempera- 
ment and should practice self-control. They 
should not take the frets and annoyances of 
the day to bed with them. To go to bed angry 
is the worst of all. 


ENGAGING A COOK 


ELL me, did you engage her?” asked 

one lady recently of another, to whom 
a cook she had formerly employed had applied 
for a position. 

“Almost,” was the reply, “but not quite. 
She insisted on being sent to church every 
Sunday in an automobile, because we are a 
mile from the village. I told her that the trol- 
ley cars ran right by, and that we had no 
automobile; but it was no use. You had sent 
her in your automobile last summer, and she 
wasn’t going to arrive in any less elegant 
manner this! She said that if we hadn’t an 
automobile we could buy one; she should 
think we’d be ashamed not to have one, any- 
how, and us calling ourselves gentlefolk.” 

“We were three miles out, and the trolley 
didn’t run by,” explained her friend. “I’m 
sorry if I spoiled her. It seemed the only de- 
cent thing to do.” 

“Oh, it was; you behaved as a lady and a 
Christian ought,” conceded the other sadly. 
“T hope I’m a Christian, too—even your cook 
hasn’t told me that I’m not! But without an 
automobile it seems I’m not a lady.” 

Cooks are certainly independent nowadays; 
but occasionally they showed a tendency to 
argue with prospective employers even in the 
tranquil Victorian times and in conservative 
England. In the diary of Mrs. Gladstone, kept 
during her early married life in the 1840's, 
occurs this entry: 

“Engaged a cook after a long conversation 
on religious matters chiefly between her and 
William.” 

Query: Were William and the cook sympa- 
thetic souls? Or did the cook overcome the 
mighty Gladstone in discussion, or did he 
overcome her? If he did, he must have been 
discreetly non-exultant over his triumph, or 
his wife could never have engaged her. 





) No Underwear is “B.V.D.” [ua ae 
withoutthis Red WovenLabel _ 








Tt is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


“B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 

The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture —the result: proper-fitting, comfort- 
giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 


“B.V. D.”” Coat Cut Under- 
The ave & Go ~~ shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 90c the garment. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
ngaé“s58.00 SHOES “Ye 
“ReiWoimane L0.00 | Special Shore $6.00 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known fp 
shoes in the world. Sold in (iP 
107 W. L. Douglas stores, (jim 
direct from the factory tojj 
you at only one — 
guarantees to you th 
shoes that can the Boss 
at the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped onthe 
bottom of all shoes before < 
ped leave thefactory,which 
is your protection against 
unreasonable profits. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The Prices 


are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
A ARE ABSOLUTELY THE skilled shoemakers, — the — “ ony ween 

of experienced men, working with an honest deter- 
POR HIS COUNTRY ms mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION betscra tiie ti 


and priceis plainly stamped on the sole. Fp 
see that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


‘W. 1. Douglas shoes are for sale by eves sree Wp, 

9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores, 

If Be ne Tocal —, cannes at supply a Io 

pot hy EY “poakiet okiet telling how President 

to order s fnctory. Send for free. w.'t. Dow las Shoe Co., 
157 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


“B.V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 






































YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
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THE COMPANION FORALL THE FAMILY. April 21, 1921 
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Do you want to avoid failures 
in making pie? 


Then send for the book ‘‘Balahced Daily 
Diet’’ which contains complete instructions 
for making tender, flaky pie crust every time. 
Also gives you 150 delicious exclusive reci- 
pes, including the Date Cream Pie pictured 
here. 96 pages, illustrated. Sent postpaid 
for 10 cents. Address Divisiony G-4, De- 
partment of Home Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Do you dare make 
pte for company ? 


You should know that good pie crust, every time, is not a matter of ‘‘luck’’. See a oe ofr 
It comes from knowing the right kinds and proportions of shortening and mies 
flour, the amount of water to use, and the proper method of baking. Poor 

shortening, too little shortening, too much water, or too much handling 

makes pie crust tough; bread flour absorbs too much water; too cool an 

oven permits the filling to soak into the crust. 


Good cooks prefer Crisco for pastry because it is the richest shortening that 
can be made; because it is a pure, wholesome, vegetable product; and be- 
cause it is tasteless, thereby permitting the full, natural flavors of the pie 
filling to prevail, unspoiled by any greasy taste in the crust. 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in net weight, sanitary containers, R | S CO 


one pound and larger sizes. Use it wherever you now use lard or for Frying -For 
cooking butter. It costs about the same and you will like it better For _—- Making 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada 





